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Events of the Geek. 





Tue National Liberal Federation met in great 
numbers at Leeds on Wednesday. Its general tone was 
clearly that of unity, enthusiasm, and confidence in its 
leaders. But we hear from every quarter that the feeling 
on the increase of armaments, powerfully expressed by 
Sir John Brunner, Mr. Vivian, and Mr. Gordon Harvey 
(who has clearly threatened resignation if his con- 
stituents disagree with him) was of the strongest 
character. For the rest, its chief formal work was to 
call for the passage of the Home Rule Bill, the Welsh 
Church Bill, and the Plural Voting Bill ; to declare that 
it warmly welcomed the Government’s land policy and 
the Chancellor’s exposition of it, laying special stress on 
the urban programme; and to affirm its unshaken 
allegiance to Free Trade. The Brunner motion 
expressed anxiety at the growth of armaments, and 
declared against the right of capture at sea, and the 
use of floating mines. On the question of Home Rule 
by consent it seems clear that, though the Federation 
may accept it, the policy of “ fighting through ’’ has the 
popular ear. The most interesting announcement was 
that of Mr. Illingworth, that the General Election 





would not take place before 1915, when it would be held 
under the register created by the Plural Voting Act. 
* * * 

Tue Prime Minister spoke on Thursday night. We 
must reserve full comment upon his utterance, but we may 
say that it fell into three parts. The first was a reply to 
the united plea of the delegates for a relaxation in the 
tremendous speed and force with which, in a time of 
complete peace and no obvious danger of its breach, 
British naval armaments are still being prepared. [Z.g. 
—Three Dreadnoughts have been launched during the 
last fortnight.] Mr. Asquith gave no substantial offer 
of relief. He entered one or two pleas of mitiga- 
tion, such as the action of the five great Powers in 
increasing within five years their military expenditure 
by 80 millions, and their naval expenditure by 35, and 
the fact that Liberal administration had slightly altered 
the balance of expenditure in favor of the civil services 
as against the military. As to this, we have to remark 
that, as we do not propose to go to war with the 
Continent of Europe, we do not see why we should build 
ships as if we did, and that this point of view fixes on us the 
fatalistic formula, which Mr. Asquith virtually accepted, 
that, while other Powers do nothing, we cangdo nothing 
either. The only pledge, or hint of a pledge, which the 
Prime Minister gave was that the Cabinet would seize 
eagerly every opportunity that they could “ discover or 
create’’ to promote a “concerted alleviation ’’ of this 
curse. 

+ . * 

To the Irish question Mr. Asquith applied two 
lines of treatment. He held up Home Rule as the 
historic policy of Liberal statesmanship, pursued without 
real intermission since 1886, and affirmed, in tones 
which his audience cheered to the echo, that the Cabinet 
meant to “ see it through,’’ without submitting the issue 
to a fresh election. Also, in language not one whit too 
strong, he denounced the element of grosssedition in Lord 
Lansdowne’s speech, declared that the Government would 
be frightened by no’ menace of civil war, and added, for 
Sir Edward Carson’s benefit, that his appeal to English- 
men’s fears would fail. Such language is, we think, 
necessary to the situation for the triple purpose of 
heartening and hardening the party’s spirit, approving 
its loyalty to a great cause, and vindicating the ele 
mentary rights of a governing democracy against the 
threat of physical force. 

* * * 

Mr. Asquitu’s third position touched the question 
of an Irish settlement by consent. Here he advanced no 
whit beyond the language of Ladybank. The Cabinet 
were united, obedience to the law must be secured, and 
there could be no surrender of essential principle. Also, 
he saw no immediate prospect of a settlement. But the 
Home Rule Bill was not beyond the reach of amend- 
ment, and though he could not shout policies from plat- 
forms, he was still open to an exchange of opinions with 
the Opposition leaders, nor would his hand ever close 
a door opening on a ‘‘ reasonable and honorable way of 
peace.”” This language is, of course, vague, and the Oppo- 
sition press has received it with great impatience. But itis 
covered by another phrase, in which Mr. Asquith almost 
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repeated the suggestion of Mr. Oliver, that an Irish 
settlement ought to be placed “ beyond the risks of elec- 
toral and Parliamentary vicissitudes.’’ If, therefore, we 
keep fast to this clue, we need not despair of peace. 
The Leeds speech would seem to show that the Prime 
Minister is not authorised to go beyond the tender made 
at Ladybank, and that he awaits the disclosure of the 
new Tory policy of compromise and amendment. But 
we hope that if there is to be peace, the etiquette of 
party approach will not be allowed to nullify or unduly 


postpone it. 
. * * 


Mr. F. S. Ontver, the ‘‘ Pacificus’’ of the 
“Times,’’ has this week published a pamphlet, in which, 
under the title of “ The Alternatives to Civil War,’’ he 
pleads for a settlement of the Irish question by consent, 
or, as he calls it, by the spirit of ‘‘ co-operation.’’ The 
understanding for which he pleads is that if the Irish 
question is to have priority, it should carry with it a 
settlement as to the constitution of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment, which would be determined ‘‘ simultaneously, 
under the ‘ same act and deed.’’’ Mr. Oliver writes as 
a moderate Unionist, and judging by the tone of the 
Tory press, his party seem disposed to accept him as 
their spokesman for the purpose at least of a preliminary 
parley. This is an advance of real consequence, and we 
note with pleasure that the ‘‘ Westminster Gazette ’’ 
accepts it in this spirit. For our part, we cannot quarrel 
with the treatment of the Irish question as part of the 
general constitutional problem. This is, in brief, the 
management of things Imperial and common to these 
islands by the Imperial Parliament, and the management 
of things lecal or national by national Parliaments. In 
this view the Ulster question sinks into its proper place 
as a local difficulty, compatible with the grand essential 
of Irish unity. Events, therefore, tend to Federalism, 
and though they cannot be forced in this direction, they 
may be guided. 

- * * 

Tue failure of statesmanship in South Africa is 
making a chaos in which every element of disruption 
seems active and real, and only the Imperial ideal is 
absent. The agitation in India against the ill-treatment 
of emigrants is attaining great proportions, and if it is 
not locally dangerous, that is only because it has the full 
sympathy of Lord Hardinge and his Government. The 
Viceroy’s views have twice been publicly stated, once in 
a communication to the press and again in reply to a 
deputation. He denounces the laws against which the 
Indian laborers are striking as invidious and unjust, 
refers to ‘‘the courage and patience’’ of their move- 
ment of passive resistance, assures them of his ‘‘ burning 
sympathy,” points out that even Lord Gladstone’s 
denial of the charges of maltreatment of the strikers 
contains damaging “‘ admissions,” and calls for a search- 
ing inquiry by a committee on which Indians shall be 
represented. This is brave and manly speech, but it 
ought not to have been left to the Viceroy to make it. 
India talks to South Africa as one foreign country to 
another, and there is nothing to remind us that the 


British is also the Imperial Government. 
* * * 


THERE is much talk about the alleged beating to 
death of an Indian striker, whose decease the local 
doctors ascribe to natural causes. But this doubtful 
charge is the least serious allegation. The strikers 
sentenced for breaking their indentures have been 
imprisoned, not in gaols, but in the mine compounds, 
and have there been set to work as prisoners for the 
mine-owners. This Lord Gladstone admits. A system 
of contract labor enforced by these methods is simply 





temporary slavery. The imprisonment of Mr. Gandhi 
and the other leaders has had the natural consequence 
that disorder has broken out as an incident in the 
sympathetic strike by which all the Natal Indians have 
protested against the imprisonment of the miners. 
Canes have been fired on some plantations. At Esperanza 
a small body of police fired on strikers, killing three and 
wounding twenty. In the Mount Edgecumbe district 
five Indians have been killed. General Botha has pro- 
tested against Lord Hardinge’s attitude, while Sir Thomas 
Smartt, speaking for the Opposition, states that a good 
deal of the blame must be laid at the door of the 
Government. The local Natalian attitude is quite 


unbending. 
* * * 


Mr. Luioyp Gerorce achieved a great debating 
victory at the Oxford Union, where he replied to a 
motion condemning the Government’s land policy, and 
secured its defeat by 654 votes to 586. It was probably 
obtained by Mr. George’s interesting appeal to Young 
Oxford to take a generous view of the impoverishment of 
the country laborer and the degradation of his wages 
and housing. On the following day, he heard deputations 
from the militant and non-militant sections of women 
suffragists, and gave both of them a discouraging reply. 
If hecould do anything to help the cause within the limits 
of party loyalty, he promised to do it, but he could not 
desert the Prime Minister or wreck the Government on 
account of it. He added a trenchant comment not on 
the morals, but the political folly, of militancy. 

“T don’t believe people minded you’ worrying 
Cabinet Ministers, but now you have outraged every 
kind of public opinion. You have quarrelled with the 
Irishmen; you have quarrelled with the Welshmen ; 
you have quarrelled with property, with the Liberal 
Party ; you have gone to Nonconformist meetings, peace 
meetings, temperance meetings. I cannot think of any 
shade of thought you have not deliberately tried to offend 
and set against the suffrage.” 


Suffragists casting their minds over their own 
private circle of sympathisers must confess the accuracy 
of this indictment. The tragedy is that Liberalism can- 
not in this. case offer its historic remedy for political 


violence. 
* * * 


Frencu politics are in the inevitable state of crisis 
which always precedes a general election. The Senate 
is likely once more to mutilate and wreck the Propor- 
tional Representation Bill. The Miners’ Strike has, on 
the other hand, been staved off by concessions from the 
masters, while the Chamber has improved the Eight 
Hours Bill after its mutilation by the Senate by sub- 
stituting a maximum of 60 hours’ overtime annually for 
the Senate’s 150 hours. But the real interest turns on 
the fate of the proposed loan. The Government asks for 
fifty-two millions sterling, of which thirty-six millions 
are said to be on account of the army increases. These 
will be voted without difficulty. The Budget Committee 
has, on the other hand, refused to grant the sixteen 
millions loan, nominally for expenses in Morocco. That 
explanation is a too naive tapping on the patriotic drum. 
These expenses were met in the budgets of the last three 
years as they occurred, and this part of the loan is only 
a device for filling part of the ordinary deficit. Without 
it, however, some twenty-eight millions would have to 
be raised next year by taxation. The Committee further 
demands the discussion of ways and means before it votes 
the loan, and calls as usual for the income tax. The 
chances are, however, that the Government will be saved 
in the whole house from its Radical and Socialist critics 
by the votes of the Right, 
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Tue Council for Christian Witness—a body 
representing Christians of all denominations, of which 
the Bishop of Oxford is President—has issued a remark- 
able manifesto on the Living Wage. This document, 
published in the ‘‘ Times’’ of Tuesday, declares that 
“charity, even at the best, is no substitute for justice, 
and it follows from the Biblical principle of justice that 
the first charge upon an industry is adequate remunera- 
tion for the worker.’’ The evils that follow from the 
neglect of this principle are vividly sketched : wealth and 
opportunities for enjoyment constantly increasing among 
the upper and middle classes, while, at the other end of 
the scale, women are being driven to prostitution by their 
miserable wages. The writers of the Manifesto point 
out that the Christian Churches are not exercising any- 
thing like the influence that they might exercise in 
promoting this view ; and that it is the duty of Christians 
to advance this principle by every means in their power, 
and to accept all the personal sacrifices involved. The 
signatures include seven Bishops and the leaders of Non- 
conformist opinion, together with public men and women 
like Dr. Sadler, and, most interesting in this connection, 
Mrs. Fawcett. 

* * . 

Tue manifesto marks the definite repudiation by 
this body of thinkers and experienced men and women 
of the traditions of the political economy that 
ruled the mind of the governing class during almost the 
whole of the last century. It was then believed, in the 
language of Pitt, that wages must be left to find their 
own level, and that it was better for society that a great 
many people should live in great misery than that society 
should attempt to control or influence the delicate 
mechanism of industry. But the manifesto is not only of 
great importance in the history of the development of 
opinion, it is of great practical importance as well. As 
industry is conducted to-day, a vast number of Christians 
have the power of displaying their Christianity. The 
Limited Liability Acts, in destroying the old patri- 
archal employer, have brought in the rank and file of 
Christian investors as employers, and this appeal to 
them to accept the sacrifices involved as a principle 
based on their religion is therefore a very real and direct 
invitation to all the Christians among the share- 
holders of railway companies, industrial and commercial 
companies, co-operative societies, and the other businesses 
that employ the wage-earners of the country. 


* * * 


Mr. Bonar Law, with Sir Edward Carson, spoke at 
a great meeting in Birmingham on Friday in last week. 
He reasserted his party’s demand for a General Election, 
and, on the question of negotiations, he stated that he 
had nothing to add to what he said at Norwich. Much 
of his speech was taken up with criticisms of Mr. 
Redmond—apparently for having reconciled his party to 
the Empire and its fortunes in return for the concession 
of Home Rule. In reply to an acutely pointed appeal 
from his Chairman, Mr. Austen Chamberlain, he 
reaffirmed his belief in the necessity for some measure of 
Tariff Reform. Mr. Birrell, who spoke the following 
night at Bristol, declared that if the Unionists won an 
election now and took office, they would be discussing the 
principles of a Home Rule Bill within three weeks; nor 
would he blame them, because they would have no option. 
No General Election in England could alter the settled 
opinion of Ireland, and therefore settle the Irish question 
for England. If England did what Ulster wanted, they 
would have to deal with the rest of Ireland. In a second 
speech on Tuesday, Mr. Birrell said that Mr. Asquith’s 
speech at Ladybank represented the unanimous opinion 





of a united Cabinet, and that if Home Rule was settled 
by consent it would be the happiest day in his life. 


- * * 


Mr. Hersert SaMvuEL, speaking on Monday at the 
National Liberal Club, said that he did not believe the 
present Constitution of the Empire—or absence of a 
Constitution—could be the final form of the relations 
between the Mother Country and the Empire. None of 
the political organizations common to the whole Empire 
had any effective executive or legislative power. The con- 
trol of the foreign affairs and of the commondefence of the 
whole Empire was vested in an Executive, responsible 
only to the people of the United Kingdom. That would 
not remain the final form of the Imperial Constitution. 
Perhaps the development towards the desired end would 
proceed on the lines of the Imperial Conferences and the 
Committee of Imperial Defence—both, let us add, non- 
democratic, if not anti-democratic, instruments. It 
seems strange to us that statesmen speak of Imperial 
Federation as if it were a matter of an arrangement 
between the self-governing Colonies and ourselves. Is 
there not a place called India? 


* * * 


On Saturday in last week the Registration Council 
published the regulations they have adopted for admis- 
sion on the new Teachers’ Register. This Council, of 
which Mr. Arthur Acland is Chairman, represents four 
classes of teachers: University, elementary, secondary, 
and specialist teachers. By this means all classes have 
been kept in touch with each other, and the Regulations 
now agreed upon are found to satisfy their several 
demands. The Register is a single column, so that 
teachers of all grades and kinds who are qualified in 
certain defined respects will be included in one register. 
This is a great step forward in the organization of 
education. The new Register will set up a teaching 
profession. All who wish to be enrolled on it will 
be required to satisfy certain conditions in regard 
to training, attainments, experience; and a profession 
which has suffered from being too often the last resource 
of persons who had no particular taste for its duties, but 
no particular place to fill anywhere else, will now 
become an organized and recognized body. The con- 
ditions seem to have been drawn with care and tact. 


* * * 


Tue sudden death of Mr. H. F. B. Lynch from pneu- 
monia, at the age of fifty-one, removes an able figure from 
politics, and robs the Persians and the Armenians of 
their most influential friend in this country. He came 
of an Irish family which for three generations had traded 
in the East, and founded a sort of dynasty at Bagdad. 
His great ability, and perhaps his strain of Armenian 
blood, combined with travel and long study, gave him 
an unrivalled knowledge of Eastern affairs. He was 
unique among Eastern financiers in preferring to work 
directly and unaided with the peoples among whom he 
traded, and he was throughout his public career the 
unflinching critic of our diplomacy, and that invariably 
from the standpoint of a sympathiser with the Persians. 
But for his persistency, one may doubt whether even the 
figment of Persian independence would now be left. In 
general politics, he made no great figure, while he sat 
from 1906 to 1910 as Liberal member for Ripon. His 
monument is his classical book on Armenia. 


* * * 
[Next week's issue of Tue Nation will contain reviews 


of the best of the Christmas season’s gift-books and 
books for young people. | 
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Politics and Affairs, 


THE LIBERAL PARTY AND ARMAMENTS. 


Tue Liberal Party has at last awakened to the question 
of armaments with zeal and even with passion, and 
also in an auspicious hour. For we have it on 
the authority of ‘‘ Excubitor’’ in the ‘‘ Fortnightly 
Review ’’ that “‘ against Germany alone the contest in 
naval power is at an end,’’ and that the naval ascendancy 
of Britain must enter on a new enterprise, greater than 
that of outbuilding a single Land Power, which, so far 
as we know, has never in word or in deed aimed at more 
than a formidable inferiority to our own naval strength. 
Therefore the National Liberal 
double war on armaments and their expression in 


Federation, in its 


such doctrine as that of the capture of merchant 
shipping, should intervene in time to avert this second 
blow at the spirit of Liberalism and to save a final 
crushing draft on the fund for social reform. We choose 
now or never. The Government has two new calls on 
its finance, and one contingency which will fall due at 
an early date. The first call is the Insurance Act. The 
second is Education. The contingency is the new 
Land Programme. The heavier strain of the Insurance 
Act begins next year; and with it the clamant demand 
for a fresh educational endowment. Let us put this 
last claim at the low figure of four millions, or the 
higher total of five millions. Does anyone imagine that 
even the elastic measure of the Budget of 1910 can be 
stretched so as to meet these calls, and also to endow the 
Admiralty with a new Mediterranean fleet? The answer 
is that no such proposition is thinkable, and that the 
Government’s only resource must be to face the electorate 
with a heavy addition to existing taxation and an appeal 
to their Imperial spirit. The suggestion is that the money 
can be raised by additional super-taxes. We strongly 
approve that particular method of fiscal justice ; but the 
grave question arises whether both parties will not call for 
a contribution from the workers. Forthe policy which is 
now commended to us is in essence a fresh extension of 
Continentalism. We have done with German compe- 
tition, says “ Excubitor’’ ; we now look to the Mediter- 
ranean and the Pacific, to Austrian and Italian Dread- 
nought building, treated as a joint contribution to the 
forces of the Triple Alliance. We envisage the combined 
navies of Germany, Austria, and Italy, assumed to be 
anti-British elements in the Continental system. This is 
the new naval departure. It has been announced by Mr. 
Churchill in no equivocal language, and we can look to 
nothing less than Nava] Estimates of sixty millions to 
support it. If the Cabinet endorses it and passes the 
Estimates which aim at realizing it, we may bid good-bye 
to the hopes of a renewed period of Liberal government. 
There will be neither the money to finance it, nor the 
enthusiasm to give it wings and moral power. For 
Liberalism is not a message which runs only within the 
British Isles, and ean suffer under an interdict when it 
travels beyond these shores. 

Before, however, we examine the new crop of 
dragon’s teeth which we are asked to sow, let us see 
what has been the harvest of the old. In 1909, a view 





of German naval polity was presented to this country 
and its Government, largely on the reports of an agent 
of the armament firms which cover the civilized world 
with the all-embracing network of their diplomacy, 
suggesting a concealed plot to substitute German for 
British primacy of the seas. By this plan a virtual 
parity of Dreadnoughts—.e., of the then commanding 
element in line-of-battleships—was to be built up by 
the spring of 1912. 
German Dreadnoughts for this date ; Mr. Balfour twenty- 
one or twenty-five ; Germany’s official assertion that she 


Mr. McKenna forecast seventeen 


contemplated nothing more than she announced was 
What happened? 
By March, 1912, nine German Dreadnoughts were in 


ignored, or in substance denied. 


commission, and the extra two squadrons assigned to 
her for that year can now, by the admission of the “ Navy 
League Annual,” only be attributed to the end 
of March, 1914! The whole charge of bad faith 
has therefore fallen away, like the mirage of the 
desert. ‘“ Excubitor’’ himself dissipates it when he 
admits “ exaggerations,’ and adds that some “ wild 
prophecies’’ were “not fulfilled.’” The answering 
British effort has, therefore, built up a force designed 
to meet a non-existent emergency, and stands con- 
victed of excess. What is its material measure? We 
turn again to the “ Navy League Annual,’’ and find 
a measure of relative strength in which, if its official 
were candid, they would find a 
nearer three than two to one. For our enormous 
numerical superiority disguises the still greater pre- 
ponderance of values and moral power. Both the earlier 
and the later types of German Dreadnoughts have been 
criticized on both sides of the North Sea for their 
unhandiness, want of offensive force, and inferiority 
to earlier British types. 


assessors ratio 


What reason for serious 
perturbation ever existed in regard to them? Take the 
question of broadside fire :— 

“The superior broadside fire of the British ships,” 
says the excellent “ Navy League Annual,” “ is strikingly 
shown by this parallel [in Dreadnoughts]. At each dis- 
charge from all the big guns trained on one beam, the 
‘Superb’ sends 1,520 lb. of metal more than the 
‘Nassau’; the ‘Neptune’ 1,620 lb. more than the 
‘Oldenburg’; the ‘Orion’ 3,900 lb. more than the 
‘Kaiserin’; the ‘King George V.’ 5,400 lb. more than 
the ‘Kénig’; the ‘Queen Elizabeth’ 7,000 lb. more 
than the ‘Ersatz Brandenburg.’ Yet in all but the last 
instance the British ship ante-dates the German.”’ 

In speed of construction (an average of 26°97 months 
compared with 35°56 months); in the longer training 
and more constant sea-practice of the personnel ; and, 
above all, in strategic position, the same British 
superiority asserts itself. What of its mere arithmetical 
expression? In Dreadnoughts and super-Dreadnoughts 
we shall command in March, 1914, thirty to Germany’s 
seventeen, with a still greater qualitative advantage, and 
a long tail of King Edwards, and of other types, 
superior to anything that Germany can show; so that 
on the same date we exhibit sixty-eight capital ships of 
1,187,150 tons to her thirty-seven of 615,955. In 
the greater and more powerful cruisers comparison is 
merely ridiculous, for we shall have thirty-two of 382,800 
tons to eight German ships of 82,775 tons. 
cruisers alone is there something approaching parity, 


In smaller 
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though in no way reaching it, while in destroyers and sub- 
marines the advantage is again enormous. There is, in 
a word, no Anglo-German naval confrontation. It has 
disappeared within four years of the moment when it was 
declared to dominate European politics. 

In its absence it is necessary for the Tory Party to 
inventanother. The British Navy is therefore called upon 
to face the Triple Alliance and something not defined in 
the Pacific and all the world over. What is the proposi- 
tion? The suggestion is that we are committed to the 
Triple Entente so deeply as to be obliged to reckon the 
new Italian and Austrian Dreadnoughts together as anti- 
British armaments, and so slightly that we cannot put a 
single French or Russian battleship in line with our own 
Armada. This is ‘‘ Excubitor’s’’ version of such a policy. 
“We are assured of a reasonable margin against 
Germany, and it now remains to make such further 
provision as may be necessary to give security to all 
British interests, wherever they may be situated, against 
any probable combination of inimical Powers, without 
placing our trust in any friends, however close, but rely- 
ing only on our own strong arm and our unequalled 
economic strength.’’ In other words, we are to fight the 
Triple Alliance, without asking the Triple Entente to lift 
a finger in our favor. If this be not a charge of 
lunacy against our statesmanship, its meaning escapes 
us; while if Mr. Asquith and his colleagues have 
made us a pawn of French diplomacy without enlisting 
a French soldier or sailor for our part of the coming 
Armageddon, they deserve impeachment. But as we 
imagine they have done nothing to plunge us so deep in 
folly, they have the right and the duty to tell us that 
we are quit of all such responsibility, that the Austro- 
Italian shipbuilding is notoriously a question of old 
internal rivalries in the Adriatic and is no spear po nied 
at our heart, either in the Mediterranean or anywhere 
else, and therefore that having reached the very summit 
of the task our alarmists set us in 1909, a Liberal Govern- 
ment is at last free to be Liberal at home and abroad. 

For indeed it is the dissipation of Liberal ideas that 
alone threatens the Liberal Party. Mr. Asquith at 
Leeds comforted us with words, but what the starved 
spirit of Liberalism wants is deeds. If the world is, 
indeed, ruled by the crudest and weakest material calcu- 
lations—if policy, the play of common interests, the 
immense and ever-widening field of service for humanity 
that an Anglo-German understanding would beget are 
closed for a season or until this madness is overpast—let 
its finer intuitions be crushed by Tory, not by Liberal, 
hands. If needs must, let us keep our creed and our 
hopes for better times. But let us first ask our leaders 
on what grounds they ask us to disarm before the foe. 





THE IMPERIAL ZOO. 


CurrENtT events in South Africa and India furnish an 
interesting commentary upon the vision of a closely 
federated British Empire with which Mr. Herbert 
Samuel, fresh from his semi-official tour through Canada, 
has just been entertaining the members of the National 
Liberal Club. Here is one of our self-governing 
Dominions passing with our assent unjust and 





oppressive laws directed against a section of their fellow 
British subjects, and administering these laws by 
methods which outrage public sentiment, and provoke a 
dangerous state of feeling among the largest of our 
subject populations. Yet so little unity of political 
structure or of common feeling exists inside the British 
Empire that even the informal communication between 
the Viceroy and General Botha was regarded as a matter 
of extreme delicacy. Anyone at all familiar with South 
African sentiment must be aware that the faintest 
endeavor either on the part of the Imperial Government 
or of the Indian Government to remonstrate against the 
treatment of Indians in Natal, will arouse bitter resent- 
ment. Though South Africa may find it impossible to 
refuse the explicit demand for an impartial committee of 
inquiry pressed upon it by our Government and that of 
India, even this measure of interference will arouse a 
strong feeling of antagonism in the breast alike of Boer 
and Briton. The indignant tone of Lord Hardinge’s 
address, thoroughly justified as it is in our opinion, will 
not ease the situation in South Africa. For General 
Botha has a very difficult part to play. Any concessions 
he may personally be disposed to make to Imperial 
pressure will be represented by the Hertzogites as a 
betrayal of South African nationalism, and though the 
recent convention showed that the extremist wing was 
in a considerable minority, he cannot afford to give 
to his enemies even an appearance of truckling to the 
Imperial Government. 

This instance of South Africa is particularly 
flagrant. But it does not stand alone. On the contrary, 
it is strictly representative of a sentiment and 
policy common to all our self-governing Dominions. 
The regulations of the Canadian Government regarding 
immigration at the present time actually discriminate 
in favor of Japanese and Chinese as compared with 
Indian immigration. And this for the simple reason that 
special treaties exist with China and Japan, whereas 
India possesses no treaty-making power, and the Imperial 
Government wields no effective substitute. So it comes 
to pass that in a British State British subjects are treated 
worse than foreigners. How is it possible to speak of 
Imperial unity in face of the gulf which separates the 
peoples of our self-governing Dominions from those of our 
subject empire? It is indeed sometimes suggested that 
could the Dominions be saddled with a joint responsibility 
with us in the government of our Asiatic and African 
subjects, they would adopt a more liberal attitude. Mr. 
Sidney Low, for instance, in an interesting essay in a 
recently published volume of “ Lectures on Colonial 
Problems ’’ (Bell & Son), suggests that: ‘‘ Pérhaps when 
our colonists are helping to govern India, they may be 
more tolerant of Indian settlers; they may even consider 
that the peopling of such vast tropical or sub-tropical 
solitudes as the Australian Northern Territory with 
Asiatics who have been born under British jurisdiction 
may be the safest method of preserving them from 
Asiatics of Mongolian race and foreign allegiance.’’ It 
sounds plausible enough, but nobody acquainted with 
the obstinate intolerance prevalent in every section of 
our Dominions will set much store upon the possibility of 
such a policy. Those Imperialists, especially of the 
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Liberal Party, who desire to work towards Imperial 
Federation, ought at the outset of their endeavor clearly 
to face the question, “ What is to be the place of India 
and the Crown Colonies under such a Federation? ’ 

Hitherto the movement has virtually ignored this 
all-important problem. Our Imperial Federationists 
have been scheming by Conferences, Imperial Secre- 
tariats, representation on the Defence Committee, and 
so forth, to lay the foundations of some future legisla- 
tive and executive body which shall represent the union 
of self-governing States in the Empire. They seem 
placidly content to hand over to such an Imperial Govern- 
ment, if it can be framed, the teeming millions of our 
Indian Empire, to be disposed of as its Imperial wisdom 
may see fit. Now it has always seemed to us extremely 
improbable that the democracies of our Dominions would 
be willing to take upon themselves a task so onerous and 
so unprofitable. We frankly disbelieve the suggestion 
that the people of Canada or of Australia are proud to 
be in some sense the possessors of India and of great 
slices of tropical Africa, and that they would be glad to 
associate themselves with us in the government of those 
countries. We do not believe that any widespread desire 
exists in any of our Dominions to abandon any of the 
full powers of self-government which they at present 
possess, in order to enter into a closer political or 
commercial union. At the last Conference, the resolu- 
tion of the New Zealand representatives in favor of Im- 
perial Federation met with nothing but stern repudiation 
from the representatives of the Dominions, and the idea 
of stampeding them into a sudden reversal of their 
national evolution by scare appeals for Imperial defence 
will, we are confident, prove as unavailing as the earlier 
endeavor to bring them into fiscal union. 

But should we be mistaken in our forecast, and should 
the current of events set towards Imperial Federation, 
is India, with her large educated population, her civilized 
traditions, stretching far into the azure of her 
past, her great commercial interests, her enlarging 
powers of self-government, to have no voice in this 
Imperial Government? It has been a conspicuous defect 
in the so-called Imperial Conferences of the past that 
her representatives have not been summoned, and that 
her interests have only been indirectly taken into con- 
It would, indeed, be a pretty unity of 
Empire which should entrust our anti-Asiatic colonies 
with a joint control of India, and instil into the Govern- 
ment of the country, wherein three-fourths of our 
subjects reside, the present temper of the Transvaal and 
Natal! A plain demand ought to be formulated to the 
effect that any enlargement of the factors of Imperial 
government by representatives of the Dominions, whether 
through Conference, Imperial Defence Committee, Privy 
Council, or some new organ of Imperial government, 
should make provision for the direct and sufficient par- 
ticipation of the representatives of India, with a number 
and a standing proportionate to the great place she 
occupies in our political system. 


sideration. 





THE CONTROL OF EXPORTED CAPITAL. 
Tue revelations which a capable Lancashire man of 
business who has lately returned from the region of the 





River Amazon has made this week, have something 
more than a local interest. They tell us what we are 
not at all surprised to hear, that native labor is exploited 
all over this vast and naturally wealthy region in a 
fashion which is at least as cruel as the well-known 
methods of Putumayo. There seems to be rather 
less wholesale extermination. But the general practice 
is the same—a species of slavery, disguised by a truck 
system which turns the men into unpaid serfs, and the 
young women into helpless prostitutes. The Latin- 
American name for it is peonage, and it flourishes not 
merely on the Amazon—it was the basis of the vaunted 
wealth and progress of Mexico under Porfirio Diaz. If 
it were a purely American evil, the product of 
local conditions for which the ruling Spanish race 
was alone responsible, it would not concern us 
But Mr. Woodroffe states that most of the 
companies involved are run with European capital, 
and some of them are at least partially English. The 
same thing is true of Mexico. 


nearly. 


We are in the presence 
of a gigantic evil, which has its varying phases all over 
the world, and the responsibility of civilization is only 
one degree less direct when the Government which 
tolerates or encourages this exploitation happens to be 
non-European. There is no essential difference between 
Mexico and Peru on the one hand, and the Congo of 
King Leopold and the Portuguese islands on the other. 
In all these cases, capital accumulated in Europe has 
been exported to primitive regions of the earth, and 
there allowed to create a barbarous system of slavery, 
incomparably more savage and pitiless than any of the 
old-world slaveries, which were often mitigated by a 
certain geniality and humanity in the relations of the 
resident proprietor with the slaves. 

This modern development of the foreign trade in 
capital raises the fundamental question of the relations of 
the State towards the enterprises of its capitalists abroad. 
The old principle that a British subject abroad was 
entitled to some protection for his life and his personal 
property has been so extended and developed, that it is 
now his whole undertakings for which he claims, and 
sometimes receives not only the protection but the aid 
of the State. In the old days Jenkins could demand 
redress when his ears were cut off. To-day Jenkins will 
sometimes go so far as to expect the British Navy to 
collect his interest for him, and use diplomacy to make 
his bargains. Palmerston set the precedent when he 
blockaded the Pireus to enforce Don Pacifico’s money 
claims. It is not so many years ago that the French 
Navy held up Mitylene to collect the interest on a harem 
debt due to a French usurer. The really big case is, 
of course, our occupation of Egypt, which began with 
intervention to save the investments of French and 
British bondholders. We know a good deal more about 
the activities of French and German diplomacy in these 
fields than we do about our own, and it is a difficult 
question to answer whether we are more scrupulous 
or only Their 


railways 


more reticent. 


embassies 
and 


bargain 


without disguise over loans, and 


orders for Krupp and Schneider. It was never explained 
what part our Embassy played in such matters as the 
irrigation of Mesopotamia, Sir Ernest Cassel’s bank, 
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and the dispute about the Lynch river steamers, but 
when the Young Turks brought these matters up in the 
Ottoman Chamber, no one dreamed of suggesting that our 
Government had not played a part in the negotiations. 
The informal control which our Foreign Office exercises 
over loans to embarrassed States is well known. It 
practically vetoed loans to Persia, and it maintained a 
close monopoly in China. For our part we regard this 
development within certain limits as inevitable. Few 
foreigners can deal safely with Turkey, or China, or 
Persia without diplomatic backing. The rule is that 
the modern capitalist will not enter on a contract unless 
he knows that diplomacy will enforce it, and where this 
is so, it is the natural next step that his Government 
should have some share in the making of his contracts. 
The Putumayo incident led to the formulation of 
some proposals which are likely to come before Parlia- 
ment next Session as a Bill. It is proposed to make the 
directors of British companies trading abroad liable to 
criminal prosecution in this country for cruelty and 
slavery for which they may be responsible. We have 
nothing to urge against this suggestion on its merits, but 
we doubt its efficacy as an instrument of control, and it 
covers only a part of the problem. It would be difficult 
and expensive to bring legal proof of cruelties done on 
the Amazon before a British court. A consul, or a 
journalist, or a merchant like Mr. Woodroffe may report 
to us what they have seen and heard, but how much of 
their evidence would be legally valid? Nor is it easy to 
reach any legal definition of what is morally slavery. A 
mining company in Siberia treated its unfree employees 
with gross oppression until they struck, and then the 
Russian authorities shot them in a veritable 
massacre. The company was mainly formed with British 
capital, but we doubt if the directors could have been 
reached, and certainly no jury would have held them 
guilty. Slavery is a large part of this problem, but it is 
only a part. British capital may be dragging us into 
grave responsibility by methods which are not slavery— 
by obtaining concessions from parties to a civil war, for 
example, or by making usurious and unconscionable 
contracts, which we shall presently be invited to enforce. 
The suggestion which we would put forward is that 
just as the passport which entitles a British traveller 
to personal protection is given only to reputable appli- 
cants, so the capital which is exported abroad should 
satisfy some open and intelligible test before its owners 
or agents can demand any measure of recognition or 
countenance. We put forward the rough outlines of a 
possible plan, in the hope of stimulating discussion. We 
would suggest that a register of all British capital 
invested abroad be kept in a special department in the 
Foreign Office or the Board of Trade. Within this 
register there should be a privileged list of those under- 
takings which are entitled to some measure of recognition 
and protection. No undertaking would obtain admis- 
sion to this White List without investigation, and on 
further inquiry it might at any time be erased. If officials 
were in the first place entrusted with the compilation of 
the list, it is obvious that a jury must sit as a court of 
appeal to revise its findings, and that objections could 
be raised by outside bodies before it. It ought, for 


down 





example, to be possible for such an organization as the 
Aborigines Protection Society to urge that a particular 
firm, or a whole trade, or a whole area of trade, should 
be excluded from the list. 

It is easy to state some of the grounds of objection 
which we should wish to see recognized. First among 
them would be any form of slavery or exploitation, 
cruelty, or trickery, practised upon the native employees 
of a company which asked for recognition. 
or trades might be excluded on this ground. Other areas 
would be excluded on the ground that they are so dis- 
turbed that all foreign traders within them must work 
at their own risks. Other grounds of exclusion would 
be the making of unconscionable bargains with weak 
States, or the adoption of quasi-political methods likely 
to make trouble. A loan, for example, could be openly 
and frankly discouraged, if it were likely to facilitate 
war. Traders outside this White List would be free to 
operate at their own risk, but the indispensable counten- 
ance of legations and consulates would be reserved for 
those which kept their record clean. It might prove 
to be possible to penalize the undesirable undertakings 
still further by imposing on their earnings some higher 
rate of income tax. 


Whole areas 


The control of imported capital is, 
to our mind, one of the largest of all the problems of 
foreign policy, and the creation of some such machinery 
as we have suggested seems the first step towards its 
solution. 





A TORY IDEALIST. 
Many causes have combined during the last ten years to 
stimulate in an unusual degree the free discussion of ideas 
on politics and economics. Some of them lie outside the 
movements and fortunes of party, notably the feminist 
movement and the agitations of the labor world. Some, 
again, are the result of the situation caused by the three 
successive defeats of a party that had had considerably 
more than its share of office and power, and seemed to 
have no reason, ten years ago, for expecting ever to have 
less than its share in the immediate future. One cause and 
another have produced a much freer and more open atmo- 
sphere than the old atmosphere of party. This is specially 
true, for example, of the Universities. Where, twenty 
years ago, the undergraduate mind moved in the orbit of 
the ideas of party, to-day it takes a far wider course in 
its speculations and its curiosities. 
tendency is noticeable. 


Elsewhere the same 
The party machine is getting 
stiffer ; but the world that is not immediately under its 
control is becoming more independent and more 
impatient of the restrictions of that system. All thinking 
on politics is being liberalized. 

These infiuences are acting, as it is natural that 
they should act, on the imagination of Tories who are 
asking themselves about the future of their party. Mr. 
Bonar Law, when thinking aloud the other day, gave the 
world a glimpse into his own misgivings and anxieties 
on that subject. What does the Tory Party stand for? 
What should it stand for? The future must, in some 
degree, depend on the answer to these questions. Mr. 


Keith Feiling, an Oxford don, has set out to give an 
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answer in a brilliant little volume, “ Toryism ” (G. Bell 
& Sons), towhich Mr. F. E. Smith writes a preface. 
Mr. Feiling’s contribution is in the form of a dialogue, 
but the characters are not treated with equal liberality. 
Mr. Smith has, we think, some ground for complaining 
that Bellinger, the Tory democrat, is hardly allowed to 
open his mouth. Practically all the talking is done by 
Franklin, “a man of means and leisure, a Tory on 
principle,’’ with a few stimulating interruptions from 
Lord John Ellingham, “a cynic of noble birth—pre- 
judices apart, a real Tory.’’ Arthur, the Whip (“ by 
training a Whig, adopted by the Conservative Central 
Office,” a good touch that), puts in a few objections from 
the machine point of view to which poor Bellinger, we 
must suppose, listens in hopeless bewilderment. It is a 
dialogue, but rather like the sort of dialogue that might 
take place between Mr. Belloc and Lord Balcarres (or Mr. 
Chesterton and Lord Ashby St. Ledgers). It is a torrent 
of brilliant talk ; a torrent, let us add, to which Liberals 
as well as Tories may listen, not only with pleasure, but 
with profit and advantage. 

Franklin sums up his policy somewhere, as Cobbett 
once summed up his, as a return to the old principles of 
the government of England. What is wrong with England 
is not, as some people think, the curse of Lloyd George, 
or, as others would think, the curse of Gladstone, 
but the curse of four centuries, the curse of Locke, of 
Walpole, and all the thinkers and statesmen who 
came after them. The Whigs destroyed the old 
character of England. They annihilated local life, local 
customs, the common fields, the old industries, the 
standard of life, the pieties and the amenities of 
In return for all these things they gave 
England a supreme governng class, with the concentration 


civilization. 


on Parliament. ‘‘ Can any contrast be more mournful 
than that between the English village of the fifteenth 
century, its common fields, its guilds, its really corporate 
life, and the life led now in our small country towns 
and villages? Set on one side the stout row of clothing 
towns in the Cotswolds that once defied kings, and traded 
overseas, and, on the other, set the Cotswold towns and 
villages now haunted by archeological clergy and popu- 
lated by medieval Americans.’’ ‘‘ The Whigs who made 
Parliament supreme got their power by breaking every- 
thing—the Church and its Courts, the guilds and the 
manors, the yeomen and the craftsmen—everything, I 
say, that stood between them and the uniformity they 
wished.’’ Of course, Mr. Feiling is too well Wersed 
in his subject not to be aware that the measures 
that contributed the most to the degradation of 
that “good life’’ which he writes to protect were 
taken by the men who ruled England in the forty 
years when one party had all its own way, and 
,that the few voices that were raised in Parliament 
; against the doctrine that the good life could be left to 
_take care of itself were Whig voices. But that is merely 
a;detail. Mr. Feiling means by the Whigs not a party, 
but:the, ruling spirit of an age, the general philosophy of 
Gevernment underlying the measures of all parties, the 
régime, in short, of the English aristocracy. 

; Now: the Tories have a very definite function and 
quty,. “They cannot subsist for ever on the Tory offspring 





of Liberal peers.’? They have to get rid of tactics and 
vote-catching, and all the bad elements imported when- 
ever they have drawn recruits from the ranks of their 
opponents. And their. function is precisely this, to 
recover for England all that was lost in the great Whig 
How is it to be done? The tyranny and 
concentration of Parliament must be relaxed, by handing 
over great powers of raising and spending money to local 
authorities, and in the election of these authorities every 
man of full age should have a vote; but questions of 
larger policy, defence and tariffs, should’ be reserved for 
a Central Parliament, elected on a tolerably high 
franchise. The local authorities would control the 
raising and expenditure of taxation on education, 
housing, and all the departments of life which belong to 
domestic government (Ireland would apparently have 
two Parliaments). The Central Parliament would be a 
Federal Parliament, and the Upper House would be an 
indirectly elected body, with a suspensive 
So much for the general outline of government. 
But what can be done for the great masses of 
The Whip asks with horror: ‘‘ Then an 
employer is not to have the right to settle the rate 
of wages he gives his men?’’ ‘‘ That was not the 
spirit of the older law of England,’’ replies Franklin, 
“which looked on peasants and artificers not primarily 
as the ‘hands’ of an employer, but as links of the 
commonwealth. As I make dykes within which the 
stream of the Constitution may safely flow, so 
I ask for a fixed mark beneath which the wages of the 
people may not ebb.”’ 

It is not difficult to pick holes in Mr. Feiling’s 
scheme of policy. The restoration of local government 


avalanche. 


veto. 


workers ? 


is not the simple thing that it appears, for, as a matter 
of contemporary history, is it not the case that it has 
been found necessary to increase authority at the centre 
just because the poor man is so neglected in local ad- 
ministration? To hand over the entire responsibility for 
housing and education to a County Council is not to 
protect the good life, but to leave it to its fate. For the 
agricultural labourer the control of Parliament resembles 
the frying-pan much less closely than the control of the 
Franklin 
does not explain how he is going to build up a local 
authority that will really shelter the laborer, nor does 
he explain how he is going to start on “ making 
Syndicalism statutory’ in dealing with the great trade 
unions. Bellinger surely had his opening when Franklin 
explained that he doubted whether the wage-earning 
structure of society was consonant at all with the Tory 
ideal. A Tory statesman has to deal with the England 
of to-day, and not with the England of the Middle Ages. 
It is easy, also, to quarrel with some of the features 
of Mr. Feiling’s scheme of history. He is apt to see 
all the good in one age, and nothing but the evil of the 
other. He wipes out ail that wee have gained 
as well as all that we have lost. But this, at any 
rate, will be conceded by most of his Liberal 
The tasks set to modern statesmanship are 
largely the result of the reckless optimism with which 
generations of rulers watched the social revolutions 
that produced the new England. They acted partly from 


squire and large farmer resembles the fire. 


readers. 
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avarice, partly from ignorance, partly from fear, partly 
under the influence of a fatal philosophy of society and 
of wealth. The consequences of all those errors have 
been visited on succeeding generations, and we are now 
entangled in them. In the work of rescue, men of all 
parties can help, and men of all parties have helped. 
It would be difficult to say whether John Bright or Lord 
Shaftesbury did more for their countrymen, and they 
hardly ever agreed. As we are governed, the solutions 
of problems are in form the remedies of this or that 
party, but the spirit in which politicians act and legis- 
late does not depend merely on the light and heat 
radiating from the party system. It depends on the 
social conscience and imagination of persons outside all 
parties. It is therefore a great gain to all good causes 
that minds should approach the problems of their day 
with Franklin’s high standard of duty and responsibility, 
and his freedom from the narrow traditions of party 
and of class. There is much that Liberals cherish for 
which Franklin has no use; toleration and democracy 
among them. There is much that Franklin likes for 
which Liberals have no great taste; rigid discipline and 
hierarchy among them. But politicians of all parties 
may learn something from his keen and vivid analysis 
of history and institutions, and the high ideal of duty 
and responsibility, the freedom from narrow traditions of 
party and of class, that distinguish his conception of 
Tory principles. 





A Zondon Biarp. 


THERE is more to be said for the appointment of 
Lord Kitchener as Viceroy of India than students of his 
early career might find in it ; nevertheless, one hopes that 
the Government will not assent to it. So important is 
it at this stage of all others that the civil and the military 
government of India should be held apart, and the sword 
kept in its place, that the wisest and most pacific of 
military Governor-Generals would be dangerous. No 
doubt Kitchener as Commander-in-Chief in India and 
Kitchener as Consul-General in Egypt are two different 
people. Always a man of organization, “K. of K.’’ 
has found the development and direction of the 
peasant industries of Egypt by means of direct personal 
action of the most zealous and unsparing kind a much 
more absorbing passion than the over-running of the 
Sudan and the coralling of the Boer forces. I am told 
that at the meeting with the Prime Minister in the 
Mediterranean, this, and not military plans, was the 
Arcadian chorus of his song. Why, then, take him from 
work where he only does good to a sphere where, by the 
nature of his calling, he may do harm? 


Too much should not be made of the split between 
Botha and Hertzog, nor should the latter be turned 
into a ‘‘bogey’’ man of the British Imperialist. 
Hertzog is perhaps greater as an orator than as an 
administrative statesman, and I imagine that the 
working of his department in Botha’s Ministry was 
something of a bore to this high-strung man, with 


his literary and idealist temperament. For Hertzog 


| 





is no ‘‘ back-veld’’ Boer. He has a passion for the 
Dutch language and traditions, and he keeps the banner 
of the ideal flying in a land where there are few to raise 
or follow it. I found his library at Bloemfontein the 
best I had seen in any house in South Africa; it was 
in four languages, Dutch, English, French, German, and 
admirably selected; and his refinement is that of the 
younger African generation. 


But Hertzg is not a perilous extremist, and 
neither aims at nor thinks of breaking up the 
Union. He wants an increase in the percentage 
of Dutch employees, which now stands at the very 
moderate figure of between 20 and 30 per cent. For the 
rest, as a skilled observer writes to me, he and his school 
“‘do not want to be drawn into Jingo troubles, or to be 
rushed into a big contribution to the Navy.’’ The 
breach with Botha may or may not have been wise, but 
Behind Hertzog stands 
the striking personality of the invalided but fine and 
powerful Steyn, and also the long estrangement between 
the Free Staters and the Transvaalers. And though I 
should not like to back his native policy without knowing 
what it will be, there stands, too, a strain of higher and 
less sordid feeling for politics than South Africa usually 
attains. 


there is no revolution here. 


TuoveH I hear much of the good that is being done 
by the Insurance Act, and of its increasing popularity, 
I find three crucial points of criticism emerging 
from the direct and more or less expert medical 
and I chronicle them 
here in the hope that the Chancellor will take note 
of them. The first is that though many of the doctors 
are being over-paid, a good deal of their work is per- 
functory, consisting in the main of theold ‘‘ hold-out-your- 
tongue and here’s-a-bottle-of-mixture”’ treatment. The 
second is that in spite of the high payment of the panel 
doctors—9s. a head instead of an average of 3s. 6d. under 
the old system—the people are not getting the benefits 
which the Act originally intended them to have, and 
that anything in the least degree out of the ordinary 
range of practice (¢.g., even an attack of inflammation 
of the eyes) is being charged for. The third is that the 
sanatorium benefit has been greatly reduced in value by 
the subtraction of the sixpence which went to pay the 
doctors. 


evidence on its working, 


Tue Chancellor’s victory at the Oxford Union was the 
more notable on account of the esoteric mood which often 
Who does not know the tale of 
the vanquished orator, who, condoled with on the down- 
fall of some lost cause or other, replied, ‘‘ It wasn’t 
that; it was my two split infinitives that did for me’’! 


sways its divisions. 


I wave been reading with extreme interest Mr. 
Fawkes’s ‘‘ Studies in Modernism,’’ to my mind, one of 
the freshest and most brilliant essays in modern historical 
and religious criticism that the last ten years have pro- 
duced. I wonder whether we yet realize what a blow fell on 
the world of thought and feeling when the Papal ban came 
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down on the Modernist movement, and crushed the Catho- 
lic Church in France down to her old—perhaps her worst 
—levels of submissive formalism. I saw most of its 
leaders at a moment when their hopes were still high. 
What a band they were! What piety, learning, charm, 
devotion to truth, zeal for their country and hopes for 
her future, were theirs! A little Jansenism, a little Pro- 
testantism, a little more Gallicanism, were compounded 
with their faith; and a singular breadth and Christian 
sweetness of temper informed it all. A strong arm was 
lopped off from the moral life of the French nation when 
they were disbanded. Mr. Fawkes is a most acute, learned, 
and sympathetic chronicler of these men’s ideals and 
methods, and of the policy by which the Roman Curia 
destroyed them, and I find a special delicacy in his sketch 
of the contrast between the two great Modernists— 
Harnack and Loisy. 


I Hore it will not be assumed from the appearance 
of “ Who’s the Lady?’’ that our Dramatic Censor is 
asleep. Quite the reverse. I am told that he raised 
hands of horror at the idea of introducing a drunken 
Potemkin on to the stage, and of making Catherine the 
Second tickle a British officer with her toe. However, 
*‘Great Catherine’? has passed without a second 
Crimean War, so I suppose that Lord Sandhurst 
breathes again. 


But really this is the old story about the Censor. 
I haven’t seen ‘‘ Who’s the Lady? ’’ though I have seen 
in Paris and elsewhere half-a-dozen samples of the old, 
old recipe from which it is taken (the cocotte pushing her- 
self into a respectable family, and creating a scandalous 
commotion there), and it is obviously a _ tolerably 
vulgar member of its class. But then the Censor sets 
on the theatre the hall-mark of his inevitable choice. 
What is right for him is the commonness (provided it be a 
little draped in forms of speech) that suits the audience 
on which a certain type of producer has his eye. So 
long as the artist purrs to this average sensual world, 
or even tickles it a little daringly, his work will pass. 
What is wrong is criticism; anything that suggests 
rottenness in current institutions, or the ideals that 
shelter beneath them. So that under this ban the most 
searching thought of the best minds in modern Europe 
(and therefore the most truth-telling men) finds the doors 
of our theatre bolted and barred against it, while the 
trash slips through. 


Ir is delightful to hear that M. Anatole France is 
to pay a visit to London. Some of his friends and 
admirers have formed a committee to give him a dinner 
over here, and M. France has sent a very warm accept- 
ance, expressing, in his graceful way, his liking and 
admiration for our people. Growing out of this is 
a project for forming a sort of association, which will 
make it its business to give dinners to distinguished 
foreign men of letters and others—an excellent idea, 
forwarded by representative men of the type of Sir 
Thomas Barclay, Sir Frederick Pollock, Mr. Gosse, and 


others. 
A WavyFarRER. 





Life and Petters. 


PROPERTY AND ‘“‘ IMPROPERTY.”’ 


THE sentiment of private ownership is so strong in most 
persons that they even dislike to have property spoken of 
as a social institution. The most improper of all forms of 
property, the possession of land, has assumed the style 
of ‘‘realty,’’ while the term “ personalty’’ similarly 
acclaims the closeness of the attachment between mov- 
able goods and their owner. History, law, and 
morals furnish no sanction to the notion of any absolute 
and indefeasible right of property. Yet the notion 
is none the less deeply set in the mind of the 
possessing classes in the Western world. The naked 
self-interest for which it stands is clothed in a sanctity 
of ‘‘ right,’’ and so stiffens the resistance offered to the 
demands of the State upon the one hand, the proletariate 
upon the other. For the course of social progress in 
every civilized country to-day urges a radical readjust- 
ment of property, both in relation to its origins and its 
uses. The State everywhere presses for larger contri- 
butions to the public revenue and for a stricter supervision 
of the uses of certain forms of private property, while 
the efforts of the working-classes to secure a larger share 
for themselves in the wealth which they produce appear 
to the present owners of that wealth as a tumultuous 
invasion of the rights of property, which, unless success- 
fully resisted, makes for the overthrow of social order. 

Unless these stiff-set ideas and sentiments regarding 
property can be dislodged, social progress appears to 
involve a classwar. The possessors will defend their 
“‘rights’’ against a brigand State that has passed out 
of their control, and a rebellion of the workers over 
whom, as employers ‘and capitalists, they have hitherto 
exercised legitimate authority. If this dangerous and 
degrading warfare is to be averted, a successful endeavor 
must be made to resolve the stiffness of this class 
antagonism by bringing home to the intellects and hearts 
of the owners the wider and juster social significance of 
property. This is the object of an exceedingly valuable 
collection of essays just published under the title: ‘‘ Pro- 
perty: Its Duties and Rights’’ (Macmillan), with an 
Introduction by the Bishop of Oxford. Its contributors 
are all University men of distinction, several among them 
holding high offices in the Church. Among the clerical 
writers there evidently exists a deep sense of the failure 
of the Church, as a guardian and educator of morals, to 
fulfil its duty in enforcing the practical ethics of pro- 
perty. ‘‘ The modern Church,’’ Dr. Gore very truly 
says, ‘‘ has generally been on the wrong side.’’ No class 
has been brought into such intimate contact as the ¥ 4 
with the power of the rich on the’one hand and the 
needs of the poor on the other, and their acquiescence in 
this demoralizing contrast is a strange commentary upon 
their Christianity. How many are there even now 
prepared to preach the plain doctrine which Dr. Gore 
sets forth in this volume? ‘‘ The conviction rises in our 
mind as we contemplate the factsthat something has gone 
very wrong with our tenure of, property; that we need 
by peaceful means, and, if it may be, by general consent, 
to accomplish such a redistribution of property as shall 
reduce the inordinate amount of ‘ property for power’ 
in the hands of the few, and give to all men, as far as 
may be, in reasonable measure, ‘ property for use.’ ’’ 

Until there comes among the more intelligent and 
open-hearted members of the possessing classes this 
genuine conviction that “something has gone very wrong 
with the tenure of property,’’ mere good-will and a desire 
to see the workers better off will go a very little way to- 
wards the work of social redemption. The vital distinction 
between ‘‘ property for power ’’ and “‘ property for use,’’ 
which Mr. L. T. Hobhouse enforces in his brilliant essay 
on ‘‘ The Historical Evolution of Property,’’ indeed 
contains in germ the whole substance of the needed 
reformation of idea and policy. So long as all property 
was really ‘‘ proper,’”’ in the sense that its owner had 
‘* mixed his labor with it,’’ and used it for the satisfac- 
tion of his needs and those of his family, the rights and 
duties of property were closely guarded by Nature. But 
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when modern co-operative industry, with its intricately 
sub-divided processes, cancelled the claim of any men to 
any particular piece of wealth upon the ground that ‘‘ he 
had made it,’’ and when property came more and more 
to signify a general but very real power over the lives and 
labor of other known or unknown men, the natural 
sanction to the primal rights of property had disappeared 
and left a legal “ right ’’’ divorced from any clear ethical 
supports. Probably every good citizen, every thought- 
ful Churchman, will assent to the general proposition 
that some responsibility devolves upon him, both with 
regard to the ways in which he spends his money and 
with regard to the use of the capital which he creates 
by his investments. If he is a well-instructed Church- 
man, he will not be ignorant of the teaching of the early 
and the medieval Church set forth in several interesting 
chapters of this book. ‘‘ The result of such a tradition,”’ 
says Canon Scott Holland, ‘“‘ might be summed up in 
the historic phrase that all property was held in trust. 
Those who used it had to answer to God, as good 
stewards, for its care. There was no moral or legal 
possibility of standing on the bare claim of possession. 
The possession of private property was conditional, not 
absolute. And its public utility must be justified, and 
answered for, at the bar of divine justice.’’ There is a 
continuous body of testimony to the teaching that charity 
in the modern sense is no adequate fulfilment of this 
stewardship, that the claims of those in need are claims 
not on generosity but on justice. 

Underlying all this teaching in modern as well as 
in ancient times is the conception of a right relation 
between property and human personality. All 
thoughtful persons will agree that for a person 
to have effective liberty to realize his faculties 
and to plan his life as a responsible being, he needs 
property of his own. But this doctrine, in itself 
essentially conservative, yields intensely radical implica- 
tions when applied to the actual conditions of to-day. 
For the great majority of persons neither have nor can 
acquire such necessary liberty and property, and the 
reason why they cannot is that a few other persons 
have too much. If, then, property is to be set to its 
proper function as an instrument for realizing a fuller 
human life, a levelling process must take place. 
Equality of opportunity for acquiring and for using 
capital for self-realization, not for exploitation, must be 
secured for all. This is fundamental to the ethics of 
democracy. But what some of the moralists and 
churchmen fail adequately to grasp is that their single 
stress on “‘ stewardship ’’ is always apt to degenerate into 
the narrower modes of charity, unless accompanied by a 
strong insistence upon the just origin, as well as the 
sound uses, of property. The one defect of this volume 
is that it lacks a clear exposition of the evil 
ways by which unearned or excessive incomes are 
acquired. No infusion of public spirit or humanity 
into the administration of wealth will suffice, unless 
attended by rigorous prohibition of the wrongful or anti- 
social acquisition of that wealth. 

Both reform of acquisition and of administra- 
tion of property rightly rest, as Canon Scott Holland 
insists, upon a fuller apprehension and a richer sentiment 
of “social personality.” The moral bane of our property 
system is the narrow selfishness which it feeds alike in its 
acquisition and its uses. Enlarge that selfishness so that 
a man identifies himself with the larger self of the 
workers whom he employs, the citizens among whom he 
lives, and all the wider circles of that humanity which 
is also his, and the uses of property rise in accordance with 
this wider social personality. Here and there, more 
numerous than heretofore, are found men of property 
who do respond to this larger self-realization. It 
sometimes seems as if it only needed a little more time 
and effort for ideas so profoundly true and so evidently 
beneficent as those set forth in this volume to permeate 
the business world, and so peaceably and insensibly to 
achieve the needed revolution in the structure of our 
property system. Let each selfish personality make of 
himself a social personality ; let him approach the making 
and spending of wealth in the spirit of a good citizen and 





a steward of the divine purpose, and all will be well 
with the world. 

But quite apart from questions of practicability 
and pace, there seems to us something defective 
in this doctrine. We seem to trace it to a 
neglect, or insufficient apprehension, of the other 
meaning of “ social personality.’’ That term, as usually 
applied, signifies the so-called individual regarded, and 
regarding himself, as a member of society, and the will 
and conduct called social emanates from that social 
self of his. But there is a wider and an equally true 
use of the term “‘ social personality,’’ for the directly 
corporate life of a community, town, nation, or 
humanity. This is not the mere aggregate of the social 
personalities of its individual members, but a larger 
social unity. It is a little curious that Churchmen, 
with so clear an example of this larger spiritual and 
corporeal unity before them in the very conception of a 
Church, should fail to give full emphasis to the 
similarly constituted unity of the State. For in relation 
to rights and duties of property the existence, sub- 
sistence, and functions of the State are of quite vital 
significance. Sounder origins and better distribution of 
property are required, both for the realization of the 
social personality of individuals, and for the enrichment 
of those larger social lives which we call villages, cities, 
nations. 





ON A PERSIAN TEA-CADDY. 


THERE are moments when the Persian tea-caddy becomes 
the most insistent thing in the room. It has a discreet 
and aristocratic individuality of its own. It does not 
challenge your eyes, or shout to your imagination. It 
stands in the rich robes of its lacquer among the 
Western things that surround it, an alien at its ease, 
a stranger quietly confident in its high descent and! 
perfect manners. But when once you have seen it, you 
are apt to see nothing else. It is some months since 
we have handled it or looked at it. But to-day it is 
alive. This must be, we are sure, some great day in 
the Moslem Calendar. It is sun-down, and the drums 
of Ramazam are beating. The lights leap out one by 
one on the galleries of the minarets, and hungry saints 
assemble to repair the fasting hours of daylight in a 
glorious nocturnal carouse. It shall be a ritual act as 
we light our room, and we will praise the name of Allah 
the great, the merciful, as we rifle the Persian box of its 
fragrant tea. Or perhaps it is the Night of Power, 
anniversary of the blessed day when all the spirits of 
the earth and air did the bidding of the Prophet. The 
strange creatures are alive upon the lacquer of the box, 
as though some impulse moved them. The blue devils 
were never so sinister, the angel in mid-heaven never so 
gracious, and the knights upon their little steeds prance 
to their great adventure. We puzzle for the hundredth 
time over the eloquent and baffling legend. The persons 
of the drama are vivid as the coloring. That naked 
fakir cries for alms, until we all but run to the kitchen 
for rice to fill his mendicant’s bowl. The lady who 
encounters the knight is az valorous as Penthesilea. 
The tiger skin was torn but yesterday from the great 
cat of the jungle. But what spells and passions link the 
demons with the knights? What romance connects the 
fakir with the lady? 

The delight of the Persian tea-caddy is precisely 
that it is so baffling. We do not sit at ease before it 
as Keats sat before his Grecian urn. The measures of 
this dance we do not know. We are not on terms of 
easy intimacy with these knights and dervishes and 
devils who have enjoyed for years the hospitality of 
our room. We cannot joke with them as Keats joked 
with his Grecian men and maidens. We fall instead to 
wondering by what adventures the little old box came 
straying, with its Djinns and enchantments, into this 
alien world of ours. We found it under the over- 
hanging eaves of a little shop in a winding by-street of 
Chester. It lay in comfortless familiarity with Roman 
jars and coins dug from the haunted soil. An Italian 
conqueror had brought them to his barbarous exile. An 
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English conqueror had carried the box home with him, 
the spoils of what legendary campaign, the loot of what 
dreaming city, the memorial of what friendships and 
enmities, the gift of what Rajah or nabob? Was he a 
Mutiny hero, or did he belong to those dimmer genera- 
tions when merchants were evolving slowly into con- 
querors? Into such boxes went the tea that the little 
old ladies sold under their genteel monopoly at Cranford. 
From such boxes our great-grandmothers drank their 
dishes of tea with a Jos Sedley as its donor, or a Colonel 
Newcome as cavalier of the cups. A Grecian urn 
exists by its own laws of harmony. Such shapes were 
always from the foundation of the world. They neces- 
sarily are what they are. They belong to eternity, like 
a musical chord or a geometrical figure. We do not ask 
who made them, or found them, or imported them. But 
a Persian tea-caddy is an alien thing, which needs must 
have a history. It was made in the bazaar of Ispahan. 
It was carried in some envoy’s baggage to the court of 
the Great Mogul. It wandered in a trader’s boat down 
the Hoogli to the factory of St. George. It came to 
Chester in a gallant ship, which ran the gauntlet of 
French privateers, to adorn the boudoir of a lady whose 
husband was at least a companion of Clive or a rival of 
Warren Hastings. 

We suspect that for the Western mind the East is 
always a separate and hermit dream-world, which 
acquires reality for us only when we can link it with the 
experience of some man of our own race or culture. The 
Persian tea-caddy is a type of it. It must come to us 
in some wanderer’s baggage. Who would believe in 
Babylon unless the Jews had hung their harps by its 
willows? Pharaoh is a little more real than the Sphinx 
only because he persecuted Moses. The Pyramids 
descended from eternity when Napoleon ranged his 
legions beneath them, and what is Persia but the foe of 
Themistocles and Alexander? Heine could waft himself 
on the wings of song to the Ganges, but Heine was an 
Oriental. For our part we learned to go there in the 
kit of an Anglo-Indian Colonel, who was a cousin of 
our mother’s. The man was quite real. He was tall 
and bald, and wore long whiskers, and he was certainly 
authentic, for had he not played with our mother in 
infancy? His red whiskers were always for us in child- 
hood a guarantee of the rosy garden where the lotus 
flower awaited her sister by moonlight. But without him 
the Ganges would have been nothing but a blue streak 
in the school atlas. He was our Moses and our 
Themistocles. We have tried in later life to read Indian 
history. But there was a long gap in it between the 
disappearance of Alexander and the return of those red- 
whiskered men who talked with the Great Mogul in the 
name of the City and the John Company. One sees the 
armies battling in a dream beside immemorial rivers for 
the glory of Sikh, or Rajput, or Mogul. It is not difficult 
to visualize them. The elephants and the cavalry, the 
kings and the pawns, they are all remarkably like a set 
of ivory chess-men, and as the page of strange names 
swims before you, the sunlit plain divides itself into 
squares, and the dusky warriors turn white and red, and 
you wonder how the fretted balls got inside each other. 
The worst of it is that it is all a dream without a 
dreamer. If only some red-whiskered man had seen it, 
if only we knew in whose baggage the tea-caddy had come 
to Chester, we should believe like excited children in 
the throne of Aurungzeb and the fakir’s tiger-skin. 

At last the dream has found a dreamer, and the 
gorgeous palaces and dead empires live again, “ with their 
triumphs and their glories and the rest.’’ He was a 
Venetian by birth, and his manuscript has lain these 
two centuries and more in the Doge’s Library. You 
may read the best of it to-day in an English transla- 
tion (‘‘A Pepys of Mogul India.’’ John Murray) 
and grow as intimate with the Mogul rulers of the 
seventeenth century as with Nicolao Manucci himself. 
He pranced with those fabulous armies upon those 
legendary plains, fired a cannon which settled the fate of 
dynasties, stood a suppliant beside the peacock throne, 
bled the fair arms of princesses, and dissected the corpses 
of Hindoo traitors. His dream interweaves with our own 
traditional romances. We meet him first an adventurous 





boy, who hid himself as a stowaway aboard a mer- 
chantman sailing down the Adriatic from Smyrna and 
the Levant. He must have had an attractive personality 
and a winning address, which made for him friends of all 
races and creeds throughout his octogenarian’s career of 
adventure. In the same ship was an English passenger, 
who was so delighted with the spirited lad that he took 
him at once into his service. The Englishman was a 
certain Lord ‘‘ Bellomont,’’ or Belmont, who was engaged 
on an enterprise as whimsical and romantic as Manucci’s 
own. He was an exiled cavalier, and was on his way to 
seek aid for Prince Charles to recover his throne from 
Cromwell. The first potentate to whom he applied was 
the Shah of Persia, and the next was the Great Mogul. 
He might have gone in search of Prester John, had not 
some sudden plague stricken him down on the road from 
Surat to Delhi. The tale of his wanderings, in its 
mixture of the shabby and the magnificent, the practical 
and the absurd, makes one of the oddest chapters in all 
the history of English dealings with the East. He is by 
turns a pensioner on Eastern bounty, and a hectoring 
ambassador who shouts at Viziers much as a Stratford 
or a White thundered at the door of the Porte. It was 
money that he wanted in Charles’s name from the Shah. 
When next we dole out a loan to bankrupt Persia, let us 
remember that a Stuart went begging to Ispahan, and 
reflect that we all are bound to the wheel of fate. 

Manucci had spirit and brains and charm enough 
to fend for himself when his English patron died. We 
presently find him the favorite of the Mogul’s heir, and 
a few breathless months saw him, with robes of honor, 
and a horse from the royal stables, and a great salary of 
rupees, the captain of a hundred or two adventurers, 
Dutch, English, French, and Portuguese, who manned 
the Mogul artillery, and transferred themselves con- 
tentedly from side to side in the civil wars. He was a 
generous youth, and repaid the bounty of his Moslem 
patrons with loyalty, and in his sketches of this court, 
where life, he tells us, was good neither for the body 
nor the soul, he generally paints his friends as heroes 
and men of honor. You may read in his pages of 
treasons, and stratagems, and bloody murders, but 
they were all done by the traitors of the other faction. 
The battles with the ivory chess-men become for the 
first time in his vivid pages real conflicts between men 
of flesh and blood, and we hiss the traitors as we read 
and applaud the staunch old Rajput knights with an 
honest human partiality. 

The book is not all drums and tramplings. Manucci 
aged in due course, and when he was tired of firing the 
Mogul’s guns, he exchanged his scimitar for a lancet. 
He knew nothing of medicine when he set up as a 
hakim, but there were vile bodies enough to experiment 
upon, and he learned his lessons with a pleasing freedom 
from prejudice. He had common-sense and a delightful 
bed-side manner, and in a few months he was restoring 
half-murdered princesses to life. In a few years he was 
a physician so famous that princes kept him their 
prisoner at court when he would fain have returned to 
Christian cities. He was a singularly moral ‘‘ Pepys,”’ 
who resisted the blandishments of Mogul temptresses, 
and only once nearly succumbed to a wealthy Hindoo 
widow on the strict understanding that she would turn 
Christian. He was not above exorcising demons in a 
spirit of riotous mischief that he might impress his 
Moslem clients. We like him best when he apologizes 
with elaborate casuistry for stripping the corpse of a 
dead traitor of its superfluous fat, that he might use it 
in his medicaments. The man was quite disgustingly 
fat, and he was besides a heinous traitor. The ointment 
was for external application only, and he gave it away free 
to the poor. So the dream-world takes flesh before our 
eyes, and imperial Moguls, dead and turned to clay, make 
unguents to relieve a beggar’s pains. The figures on the 
Persian tea-caddy move round it again, and now we see 
them dimly as things in a Christian’s dream. We think 
we know the history of the box. It was part of Lord 


Belmont’s baggage which Manucci rescued from two 
looting soldiers, and the Great Mogul from his peacock 
throne commanded to be sealed with his seal and sent 
back to Surat as the sacred property of an English envoy. 
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It journeyed slowly to Chester, and arrived when Prince 
Charles was king. Dreaming by her chimney corner, the 
old Dowager Lady Belmont smiled wisely and shook her 
head when men whispered that the King’s money came 
from France. “It was a largesse from the Grand 
Mogul,’’ she would murmur under her breath, “ and 
there is the box to prove it.” 





THE WINTER AND THE PROPHETS. 


In the last week of November we are gathering roses for 
decoration, and scarlet runner beans more emphatically 
‘for the table.’’ The field next the garden is yellow 
from end to end with charlock; the air is full of its 
scent, and not a few bees are trying its nectar. A robin 
hops along the wall with building material in its beak ; 
a spider still plies its trade in the laurestinus bush which 
is, of course, full of blossom; one or two swallows have 
yet to depart for Africa. In fact, we are gliding up to 
Christmas, and well within a month of it, as though 
on the soft plumes of late spring, for the cold days sand- 
wiched among the mild ones also belong to that period. 
And we remember that a few weeks ago, when towns- 
people asked ‘‘ What of the winter?’’ Sir Oliver Lodge, 
waiving the prudence that characterizes other men of 
science, prophesied an unusually severe winter, one of 
those old-fashioned ones that have not been seen for 
about twenty years past. 

There is nothing in a mild November that need 
make the prophet tremble for his reputation. The sturdy 
winters of old did not commonly begin till just upon 
Christmas time, and long and severe frosts have begun 
as late as February and even March. We can only say 
that if we can get pleasantly to the shortest day we can 
face a lot of sharp weather afterwards, when the earth, 
rising foot by foot to its summer position, brings us 
visibly every day nearer the end of it. There is a 
weather sign that is anxiously read in old circles, and 
which this year gave us every hope of a safe passage to 
Christmas. It is that whatever be the quarter in which 
the wind sits on Hallow-e’en, that will be its prevailing 
quarter for the next four months. This year it was 
south-east, and it has been southerly ever since. Perhaps 
it is too much to hope that this concomitant of warm 
weather will remain with us till the end of February, 
still the Hallow-e’en weather prophet is daily more con- 
fident that this will be not a severe winter but a 
mild one. 

How very unscientific, the others will say, to prog- 
nosticate the weather of four months from what it hap- 
pens to be on some artificial date. It is just the old 
fallacy of St. Swithin over again. And yet it has its 
base on the same sort of ground as that given by Sir 
Oliver Lodge for his belief that the winter is to be a 
hard one. It is true that on the average the wind at 
the beginning of November becomes a prevailing wind for 
some weeks, as it is true that rain or shine that begins 
about the middle of July is apt to continue. The 
Hallow-e’eners have this year another fact, and atypically 
scientific fact, so far as there is a science of the weather, 
to support their belief that Christmas is to be mild. 
The prevailing winds during the summer this year have 
been northerly, and as everyone knows, the summer, 
though dry, has been cool. If the average temperature 
of the year is to be like the average temperature of other 
years, it is obvious that the winter must be mild; if the 
direction of the wind is to obey its average, the winter 
winds will be southerly, and, alas! if the rainfall is to 
obey the same book-keeping, copious showers must 
continue. That this theory of a balance in the 
year’s weather is not grossly popular, we may show by 
quoting Mr. Inwards, the well-equipped author of 
“* Weather Wisdom.’’ He says:— 

“A serene autumn denotes a windy winter; a windy 
winter a rainy spring; a rainy spring a serene summer; a 
serene summer a windy autumn, so that the air on the balance 
is seldom debtor to itself.” 

Here in little instead of big is the very cycle theory 
on which adventurous men of science base their weather 
prophecies. We are to have a hard winter this time, 





because we have had so many mild winters. Is it any 
better than the gambler’s prediction that rouge will turn 
up now, because there has been such a long run of noir? 
As everyone knows, the chances are still even in favor 
of red or black, whatever the previous run may have 
been. Weather is perhaps not quite so much of a 
gamble. There may be cycles, and we are continually 
trying to discover them. The best chance was that they 
should follow the regular recurrence of maximum sun- 
spots, and begin again every eleven years. The records, 
however, fit that theory no better than do the alleged 
trade cycles that Jevons tried to connect with the same 
phenomenon. Bacon said that the weather sequence 
began again every forty years. Dr. Briickner, collating 
the mean temperatures from twenty-nine districts in the 
northern hemisphere for a hundred years, found alter- 
nating periods of warm and cold, five of them fourteen 
years each, and one eighteen years. The last of them, 
ending with 1885, was a cold one. If the rule held, it 
should have been followed by a spell of warm to 1899, 
and then one of cold to the present year. Perhaps it 
has been so. If so, the ordinary man takes little heed 
of mean annual temperatures, and a cold “ Briickner 
period ’’ may coincide with very mild winters. The 
upshot of it all is that there is a disposition on the part 
of scientists to believe in a thirty-five years’ cycle, and 
that is no doubt the ground on which some of them are 
bold enough to prophesy cold this year. We seem to 
remember a few of the “‘ old-fashioned ’” winters close 
round the year 1880. 

If weather prognostication is difficult for long- 
sighted man, with his records running back for over a 
thousand years, is it possible that humbler members 
of creation may know in autumn what the coming winter 
may be? Says Mr. Inwards: ‘‘To many kinds of 
animals, birds, and insects, the weather is of so much 
more importance than to us, that it would be wonderful 
if Nature had not provided them with a more keenly 
prophetic instinct in this respect.’’ It may be that 
dormouse or squirrel has thought this year of laying up 
an extra store of nuts. If so, it has found that Nature 
has given it warning of a hard time, without affording 
the means of providing against it. Let it search a 
hundred acres of woodland where nuts were plentiful 
enough last summer, and it will not get a special 
hoard. We must conclude then that no warning has 
been given, and agree with a vast number of people 
who believe that the secret of the animals may always 
be known to us by the abundance or otherwise of wild 
fruits. There have been plenty of elder-berries, but 
these are soft fruits consumed long before winter 
approaches. The great cold-weather solace of the birds, 
as well as of voles, rats, and mice, is the hawthorn crop. 
It has been this year exceedingly poor, and already the 
hedges in many parts are bare of almost every haw. 
Hips are better, because the roses had a better blossom- 
ing time than the may. Had April and May been 
better months, there would have been more haws, and 
thus a cold winter to follow. That throws us back again 
on the doctrine of a nearly constant mean temperature 
and a coo] summer to be made up for by a mild winter. 

Some even go so far as to say that it is the vegetable 
kingdom that knows in good time what the winter will 
be. We are reminded of the ‘‘ low cunning ”’ of Samuel 
Butler’s potato. In this case, it is the onion that shows 
its sapience :— 

“* Onion’s skin very thin, 
Mild winter coming in; 
Onion’s skin thick and tough, 
Coming winter cold and rough.” 

There are nine-and-forty different kinds of onion, 
and we do not know what is the average thickness of 
the epidermis of one of them. Still, the adage may be 
right in its general principle. In a recent book on 
weather, we found even the old saw about the oak and 
the ash pressed into the service of winter instead of 
summer prognostication. According to which precedes 
the other in the fall of its leaf, so we are to have a splash 
or soak. A splash of frost, we suppose, is a week of 
white, and a soak is a month of black. What if trees 
in genera} delay their fall? 
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“Tf on the trees the leaves still hold, 
The coming winter will be cold.” 

This year, in spite of what might seem to be alluring 
weather, the leaves have departed with great willingness. 
In fact, all the old-fashioned signs point to a mild winter. 
We do not think they are less meritorious than the 
reasons of the scientists. Dr. Briickner himself made 
great use of the date of the grape-harvest as an index 
of weather. Science and folk-lore are evidently closely 
interwoven in this matter. The most likely way of 
hitting the future when it is more than a month ahead 
is perhaps by guessing. 





The Drama. 


THE OLD-FASHIONED FARCE. 


“ Who’sthe Lady ?" By MM. Hennequin and Veber. Produced 


at the Garrick Theatre. 


FarrREN SOvUTAR. 
E. DAGNALL. 


Cyprien Gaudet... 
M. Tricointe 


Marius ARTHUR HATHERTON. 
Bienassis ... FraNK COLLINS. 
Octave Rosamund Cuas. TROODE. 
Poche * Frep EAsTMAN. 
Pinglet Max LEEpDs. 
Moulaine Ernest Ho.iway. 
Bouquet HERBERT E. MAULE. 
Dominique Gero. East. 
Frangois ... H. V. Surrey. 
Gobette JEAN AYLWIN. 
Mdme. Tricointe Miturz Hytrton. 
Denise ’ Fay ComprTon. 
Sophie VioLeT GOULD. 
Angeline ... MINNIE TERRY. 
Juliette PuyLiis THATCHER. 


Ir is the ordinary domestic farce that has held the 
French stage for two generations or more. Any week 
you may see the same thing at half-a-dozen French 
theatres. Any month you may read the same thing in 
at least one of the most reputable illustrated papers in 
Paris. There is not a single touch of novelty or surprise 
about it—no new intuition, no attempt to represent the 
spirit of the present age. It is just the old stuff about 
the respectable man, the respectable wife, the intruding 

“cocotte,’’ and the consequent complications. No 
attempt is made at character or manners or reflection. 
No truth is illustrated, not even the truth of 
cynicism. The characters are no more alive than 
chessmen. They might be labelled like the knight, 
the queen, the bishop, and so on, and, by the rules of 
the game, each is bound to take one particular kind of 
move, and no other. Their sole function is to occupy 
certain positions with regard to each other upon the 
board, and success depends entirely upon the situations 
thus produced. 

The established rules of farce are observed. The 
complications are ingenious, and “‘ incongruity without 
danger,’’ which someone has defined as the source of 
laughter, is displayed from minute to minute. At all 
events, it is so in the first two acts; the third act, as 
usual in farces, falls off. There is too much horseplay, 
too obvious absurdity, and, as is usual in farces, too 
much running in and out of doors, as though the stage 
were a rabbit warren. The unhappy Clerk to the 
Minister of Justice becomes a mere bore, and even 
Gobette, the demi-actress who has caused all the trouble, 
loses at times the only kind of charm which the convention 
of farce demands of her; just as chess demands freedom 
of movement for the queen. In the first two acts, Miss 
Jean Aylwin took the part in exactly the right tone— 
conventions, unrealities, just possible incongruities, 
flirtations, absurdities, and the rest. 

Of its well-worn type, it is a tolerable farce. But for 
the slackening at the beginning of the third act, the 
ludicrous complications are cleverly wrought, and 
they win the laughter which is their only object. But 
the success which crowds the house is not due to the 
laughter; it is due to the critics’ charge of indecency. 
One can only say that probably almost everyone who 





comes for the indecency remains to laugh, and forgets 
the indecency altogether. Take the two points most 
complained of. Gobette on tour, being turned out of 
her hotel by order of M. Tricointe, chief magistrate of 
a provincial town, takes refuge in his house by way of 
appeal and revenge, his wife being away for the night. 
The young Minister of Justice arrives on a tour of 
inspection, resolved especially to suppress certain 
scandals about the lives of magistrates. In terror of 
exposure, M. Tricointe allows Gobette to pass herself 
off as his wife. He retires in despair, Gobette and the 
Minister are left in opposite rooms, there is the 
customary business of repeated good-nights, each blowing 
out their own candles in turn so as to ask for a light 
again, both at last blowing out their candles together ; 
darkness, and curtain. In the next act the Minister 
describes nominally innocent scenes of passion, and 
both he and Gobette dwell upon the pleasure 
of the hour’s promenade they had enjoyed in the garden. 
Whereupon the gallery cries, ‘‘ Oh, go hon!’’ and the 
stalls whisper the plutocratic equivalent. And so the 
crowd nudges, smiles, and giggles. The original im- 
propriety was at least frank, and thus far was preferable 
to this hypocritical veneer. The other cause of 
objection comes in the second act. The Minister 
receives Gobette (whom he still supposes to be 
Mme. Tricointe) in his State office, and in making 
love to her again, he causes her dress to fall off 
(revealing her in sufficiently decent and opaque clothing) 
as though by some inexplicable conjuring trick.. The 
disappearance of the dress (which is hidden in a coal- 
box and accidentally carried away) is essential for the 
rest of the farce, and is, in fact, the only distinctive 
touch in the play. 

But, obviously, it is not this or that situation, this 
or that kind of undress, that is in dispute. It is the 
whole action and spirit of the commonplace French 
farce. The object of these. farces is not to depict 
manners. They are not intended to represent life at 
all. There can hardly be even an Englishman left who 
really supposes that most French women are “‘ cocottes,’’ 
or that French wives look for attempts at seduction as 
conventional marks of respect. The only object is to 
create laughter by incongruity, and grossly absurd 
relations between men and women give the readiest 
opportunity. It is even possible to regard these 
farces as Charles Lamb regarded our own arti- 
ficial comedy of the eighteenth century. That 
was often coarser and far more indecent than the 
modern French farce, but Lamb defended it for its 
laughter and its unreality. The mistake of his con- 
temporaries, he said, was to substitute a real for a 
dramatic person, and judge him accordingly. “ We have 
been spoilt with—not sentimental comedy—but a tyrant 
far more pernicious to our pleasures which has succeeded 
to it, the exclusive and all-devouring drama of common 
life, where the moral point is everything.’’ Certainly 
we know that all-devouring drama now, and we value 
it at its high worth. But still there is laughter, also 
of inestimable value, and with what joy do men welcome 
any door of escape into it! As Charles Lamb 
continued :— 


*‘T am glad for a season to take an airing beyond the 
diocese of the strict conscience—not to live always in the 
precincts of the Law Courts; but now and then, for a dream- 
while or so, to imagine a world with no meddling restrictions ; 
to get into recesses whither the hunter cannot follow me— 


Secret shades 


Of "woody Ida’s inmost grove, 
While yet there was no fear of Jove. 


I come back to my cage and my restraint the fresher and more 
healthy for it. I wear my shackles more contentedly for having 
respired the breath of an imaginary freedom. I am the 
gayer at least for it; and I could never connect’ those sports 
of a witty fancy in any shape with any result to be drawn 
from them to imitation in real life.” 


The French make this distinction with ease. They 
do not confuse the imaginary freedom, the sports of a 
witty fancy, with an imitation of real life. <A 
British audience finds it harder to distinguish; and 
yet it would be a queer mind that was troubled with 
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thoughts of real life and morality in so obviously 
ridiculous a farce as this—devoid of characters, crammed 
with monstrous coincidences, and no more like reality 
than ‘‘ Jack and the Beanstalk ’’ or Cinderella’s coach. 
Therefore it is a hard saying that the Censorship 
is bound to veto this kind of foolery. What we do con- 
demn is a Censorship which passes this, but obstinately 
forbids the other side of the picture—the grave and 
tragic and terrible side of reality; a Censorship that 
passes this and ‘‘ Dear Old Charlie’’ and ‘‘ The Spring 
Chicken,’’ but damns ‘‘ Ghosts’’ and ‘‘ Mrs. Warren’s 
Profession,’’ and most of Brieux’s plays. As Mr. Shaw 
says in his preface to ‘‘ Three Plays by Brieux ”’ :— 


‘““We may, and do, parade prostitution to the point of 
intoxicating every young person in the theatre; yet no young 
person may hear a word as to the diseases that follow prostitu- 
tion and avenge the prostitute to the third and fourth generation 
of them that buy her. Our shops and business offices are full 
of young men living in lonely lodgings, whose only artistic 
recreation is the theatre. In the theatre we practise upon 
them every art that can make their loneliness intolerable, and 
heighten the charm of the bait in the snares of the street as 
they go home. But when a dramatist is enlightened enough to 
understand the danger, and sympathetic enough to come to the 
rescue with a play to expose the snare and warn the victim, 
we forbid the manager to perform it on pain of ruin, and 
denounce the author as a corrupter of morals.” 


That was published two years ago, and, for one reason 
or another, there has been an extraordinary advance 
since then in the general attitude towards matters of sex 
—an advance in frankness, openness, and equality as 
regards men and women. The official mind necessarily 
lags behind this growing world, but under the stress of 
the change it, too, will have to move, and, if it licenses 
vulgar, old-fashioned, and artificial farces like this, it will 
be compelled to admit the comedies and tragedies of 
truth. 





Science, 


THE FIGHT AGAINST MALARIA. 


THE prevention of insect-born diseases is becoming a 
somewhat stale subject to people in this country, who 
are not personally interested in the matter ; but it is still 
of concern to the many readers of Tae Nation who dwell 
in our large tropical possessions, and no apology is there- 
fore needed for describing some recent developments 
described by Dr. Malcolm Watson in lectures just 
delivered by him at the Royal Colonia] Institute and at 
the Society of Tropical Medicine. The principal insect- 
born disease is malaria—which exists all through the 
tropics; and in 1897-98 it was shown to be carried from 
man to man by certain species of the mosquitoes called 
Anophelines. Immediately after this discovery was 
made, I advised that the best way to reduce the disease 
would be to reduce the carrying agents, especially in 
towns, villages, and plantations, &c. ; but little attention 
was given to me at that time, though I undertook 
expeditions to Africa to demonstrate the method. Dr. 
Malcolm Watson is medical adviser to a number of 
rubber estates in the Federated Malay States. In 1902, 
a bad malaria epidemic being then present in those 
States, he took up the idea of reducing the disease by 
draining away the pools of water in which the insects 
breed—such drainage being, of course, merely a more 
modern development of the old method of drainage 
against malaria, which has been adopted from the times 
of Empedocles of Sicily (about 500 B.c.), and the 
rationale of which, though unknown at that time, was 
that such drainage reduces the insects. Since 1902, Dr. 
Watson has made himself master of every detail of the 
work, and has carried out a great campaign scarcely 
second in importance to the work at Panama. In the 
F.M.S., malaria is carried chiefly by two species of 
Anophelines, one of which lives in the thick jungle and 
the flat land, and which cannot breed in running water, 
and the other which lives in the hilly country, and can 
breed in the smallest streamlets running down the sides 





of the hills. The reduction of the former species proved 
quite an easy task. It was necessary merely to remove 
the surface water by open channels, and to cut down the 
jungle to the distance of about half a mile from habita- 
tions, or else to move the habitations from the jungle. 
The result was a great saving of sickness, mortality, and 
expense to two towns and a number of rubber estates. 
Dr. Watson gave figures of the cost of the disease both 
in life and in money to many of the properties—and it 
was a large cost, which has now been saved. But the 
other kind of mosquito living in the hilly tracts offered 
a much more serious problem, to which there has hitherto 
been no solution but that of putting all the hillside 
streamlets into underground pipes—a costly procedure, 
Nevertheless, where this procedure has been adopted, 
the saving by the reduction of malaria has greatly 
exceeded the expenditure of money involved. It is 
interesting to note how the broad lines of the ancient 
anti-malaria drainage method have now been particu- 
larized and cheapened by a more exact knowledge of the 
habits of the insects. 

Recently Dr. Watson has employed most of his 
furlough in visiting other countries where similar work 
has been done, namely, Hong Kong, Panama, British 
Guiana, and Barbados. The famous work at Panama, 
which I dealt with in Toe Nation of July 12th, provided 
a most interesting field of study for this expert from the 
east; and Dr. Watson, after very careful studies, has 
been able to give us much new information. Thus, owing 
to the necessity of dumping the large masses of earth 
taken from the canal bed, the whole configuration of the 
ground is changed in many places, so that the drains 
made by the Sanitary Department are apt to be destroyed 
in such places. The result has been that the Sanitary 
Department has been recently driven more and more to 
rely, not so much on draining the waters, as on keeping 
oil upon their surface, even upon the surface of the 
smallest puddles and streamlets (the insects cannot live 
in oiled waters). For this purpose, the Americans 
possess a large organization. Oil is carried for trade 
purposes right through the Canal Zone in a pipe, and 
is taken when required for sanitary purposes from the 
same pipe, and distributed over the country in carts and 
on mule-back. Drip-drums or soaked cotton waste are 
placed over streams; men carry spraying apparatus; and 
even spraying boats are employed upon lakes to kill the 
insects which breed in their weedy margins. Dr. Watson 
was a witness of the great thoroughness of this campaign, 
which has, nevertheless, cost the Americans a trifling 
sum compared with the saving effected in disease. It 
has often been thought that the mosquito-proofing of 
houses in Panama was one of the main ,elements of 
success ; but he points out that only a comparatively few 
Government buildings are thus protected. It has also 
been thought that everyone there was taking quinine; 
but he states that this is no longer the case. In fact, 
the general anti-mosquito measures have really sufficed 
to give enough reasonable protection without these sub- 
sidiary measures. Malaria] infection in the Canal Zone 
is now acquired practically only amongst people who 
insist upon going to live outside the range of the 
sterilized area. 

In British Guiana, Dr. Watson found an extremely 
low malaria rate, due simply to ordinary agricultural 
drainage—an interesting observation which supports the 
long known theorem that cultivation reduces the disease. 
But here everything depends upon the habits of the 
local carrying mosquitoes. For instance, in some places, 
rice fields are quite innocuous, because the local mosquito 
does not thrive in them; while in other places, as in 
Ceylon, they become the distributing centres of malaria. 
In the Soudan and many parts of India, irrigation brings 
malaria immediately; but it does not do so in other 
places, as, for instance, in the area irrigated by the 
famous Kythrean stream in Cyprus, recently examined 
by myself. Barbados is free from malaria; but Dr. 
Watson points out that this is not due to the presence of 
the little fish called ‘“ millions,’’ as often stated, but to 
the comparative absence of stagnant water in which the 
Anophelines can live. 


The future perfectioning of anti-malaria work de- 
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pends upon our discovery of the exact factors which are 
necessary to the life of local carriers—factors as regards 
the presence of certain foods, the absence of enemies, and 
possibly the chemical constituents of the water. As our 
studies proceed, anti-malaria work will doubtless become 
more and more certain and cheap. Another point 
requires attention, that is the exclusion of virulent 
species of mosquitoes from areas where they are not now 
present, but into which they may be possibly brought in 
the future by ships. This point has received no attention 
as yet, but it is beginning to demand the serious con- 
sideration of the authorities. 
Ronatp Ross. 





Cemmunications 


HOME RULE FOR SCOTLAND. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—It is about time that Englishmen, electors, 
politicians, and Members of Parliament as well, took the 
question of Home Rule for Scotland more seriously. They 
are apt to regard it at present as an academic discussion, 
conducted by a few enthusiasts, without any substantial 
backing from the Scottish people. The newspapers 
a couple of weeks ago were filled up with reports 
of Mr. Lloyd George’s speech at Middlesbrough 
and the by-election results. The conference on Scottish 
Home Rule, therefore, ani the demonstration in the King’s 
Theatre at Edinburgh, addressed by Mr. McKinnon Wood, 
received but scant notice. But these proceedings mark a 
very significant advance in the movement, and deserve close 
attention, more especially from English Liberals. I was 
present at the conference and the demonstration, and I 
watched the proceedings in my double capacity of Englishman 
and Scottish Member. I watched them also as a politician 
greatly concerned as to the solution of the constitutional 
issues before us now, which, as I see them, will broaden 
out in the near future into problems which will intimately 
concern the whole country, “ from the Scilly Isles to the Isles 
that are very far from silly.” The conference was attended 
by delegates from all parts of the country, and by repre- 
sentatives of municipal authorities, who were in no sense 
party politicians. The King’s Theatre, in the afternoon, was 
packed from the stage to the gallery, and throughout the day 
there was noticeable a characteristic spirit of earnest and 
businesslike determination, rather than hysterical enthu- 
siasm. 

The reasons why Englishmen should rouse themselves 
to watch and study the advance in the Scottish Home Rule 
movement, that is to say, that part of the constitutional 
question that concerns Scotland alone, are many. But there 
are some that stand out at this particular juncture as 
specially important. Might not the careful elaboration 
of a scheme of Home Rule for Scotland help to mitigate 
some of the obstacles to the peaceful settlement of the Irish 
question ; and might it not prepare the way for the general 
scheme of devolution to which we are committed, and which 
every man of foresight knows is inevitable? Would it not be 
wise to project in some detail the easiest part of your scheme, 
as by this means you will see more clearly the whole design ? 
The establishment of a Scottish Parliament is a compara- 
tively simple matter, and the need for it is clear, as Sir 
Norman Lamont pointed out in a very lucid and well- 
reasoned speech at the conference. The only serious diffi- 
culty is the representation of Scotland in the Imperial 
Parliament, as Scotland, very rightly, refuses to weaken the 
strength of her voice in the management of Imperial affairs. 
But that remains a difficulty only so long as the whole scheme 
of Federal Home Rule is incomplete. It must be completed 
by the grant of English, and possibly Welsh, Home Rule. 
Now let my fellow-countrymen in England realize that the 
question of English Home Rule is not going to be raised at 
some dim and distant date, when England feels inclined. 
England is going to have the problem forced upon her by 
her sisters deserting her. She will have to row the boat 
alone so far as her local affairs are concerned. She had 








better begin thinking out her position pretty soon. 
Liberals in England must face it on the ground of their 
belief in the principle of self-government, on the ground of 
the over-burdening of the Parliamentary machine, and, as 
a natural sequence, and possibly an indispensable and imme- 
diate adjunct to the scheme of Home Rule they desire for 
Ireland. Tories in England must face it because, were they 
returned to power, as they hope to be, the cry for self- 
government from Nationalist Ireland, and from a strong 
Liberal majority in Scotland, would be even more ring- 
ing, more insistent, and more irresistible than it 
is to-day. It is as well that Englishmen should 
understand the real, serious, studied, and deliberate 
advance that has been made on this question in Scotland. 
Owing to the—I was going to say bitter, but sour is the right 
word—owing to the sour Toryism of the greater part of the 
Scottish press, it may be difficult to gauge the true course of 
events North of the Border. 

But let me give my own experience. I myself have come 
to these conclusions slowly. At first, I regarded Scottish 
Home Rule as probable, but not pressing. Not being in the 
habit of taking up any cry that is presented to me without 
being thoroughly convinced of its efficacy and immediate 
desirability, I treated it as an academic question that could 
be well sustained by sound argument. Not being a Scot by 
birth, it would have been affectation on my part to take up 
the Nationalist and more sentimental side of the question. I 
might just as well have worn a kilt at my meetings. But 
little by little, as the Irish problem became ripe for settle- 
ment, as I grew more aware of the urgent need for unburden- 
ing Parliament from its dead weight of business, and as the 
problem of the reform of the Second Chamber pressed itself 
forward, I began to see that the Scottish demand should 
be brought rapidly to the front. I began to realize that, 
apart from its own merits, which were obvious enough, it 
might be used as a strong fulcrum on which the lever of self- 
government might be rested when it is directed towards the 
heavier problems of Home Rule in Ireland and in England ; 
and I know Scotland well enough to be persuaded that once 
the people grip hold of this policy of self-development, they 
will not release their grasp from it until their ideal has been 
realized to the full. There is no racial or religious divergence 
amongst the people of Scotland, and, while ready to give her 
valued assistance in all the great Imperial concerns in which 
the United Kingdom is involved as a whole, she is deter- 
mined not to be hampered in the enlightened pursuit of pro- 
gressive advancement in her local and national affairs. With 
her own laws, her own separate institutions, her own strong 
national sentiment, she knows that a separate legislature, 
manned by Scotsmen with local knowledge and local responsi- 
bility, is the indispensable method of allowing her free scope 
for a still more marked advance in the social life of her 
people. 

If Home Rule for England presents serious problems, we 
had better face them at once. They are not going to be 
solved either by postponing them or ignoring them. 

The Government are encouraging Scotland; but they 
are as yet slow to take advantage of the state of feeling which 
this encouragement engenders. The Secretary for Scotland 
showed himself completely convinced as to the necessity for 
Scottish Home Rule, and declared that the Government were 
determined to draft a Bill. But there was disappointment 
that he did not carry the matter a step further, and give an 
intimation of an advance in the near future, in the further 
unfolding of the policy of devolution. He was hampered, 
no doubt, and the Cabinet is hampered, by the attitude of 
England. That is why it is a matter of urgency that 
Englishmen should no longer delay in instructing themselves 
as to the progress of the policy, and take their share in its 
adjustment. 

Englishmen who sit for Scottish constituencies are very 
often laughed at as fish out of water. But it is as an 
Englishman representing Scotsmen in Parliament that it 
seems to me I can be of service to my constituents by repre- 
senting this problem in England from the point of view of 
one who has no sectional interest, but is anxious to see a 
great new design created for the better government of the 
United Kingdom.—Yours, &c., 


ArTHUR PONSONBY. 
November 19th, 1913. 
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Letters to the Editor. 


“THE MESSAGE OF ‘JIM LARKIN.’” 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—I have always thought that the cure for Larkin 
worship was to let Larkin loose through the length and 
breadth of England. For either he will create civil war or 
he will explain himself. Already there seems to be mur- 
murings which are not of applause. Mr. Havelock Wilson is 
to be congratulated upon his clear, straightforward pro- 
nouncement. I hope that, amongst others, Tur Nation 
will not be behindhand in the process of having its eyes 
opened ; for surely your readers might well have looked 
for a larger Liberalism than that displayed in your columns 
for the past fen weeks when dealing with the affairs of 
Dublin. 

Mr. Larkin has certainly an almost diabolical power of 
saying: ‘‘ Shut your eyes and open your mouth.’’ When 
he was saying it over here, saying it at his meetings all 
spring and summer, writing it in his paper every week, 
one thought only sadly of the ‘‘ ignorant working-man ”’ and 
how deplorably easily be can be ‘‘ stuffed ’’ and led, when 
Irish. But when it came to soleran and worthy Saxon folk, 
with their eyes tight shut, gulping down all the absurdities 
that Mr. Larkin hurled upon them, the sight would have 
been considerably entertaining if it had not also been 
extremely exasperating. In vain are his statements con- 
tradicted or corrected—what cares he ?—he rushes whirling 
on, and tells ‘‘ another.’’ 

Let me just mention three of his more recent inac- 
curacies. In his Albert Hall speech he is reported to have 
said that there were ‘ still over 300 men and thirty-seven 
mothers and daughters in jail in Dublin ’’ in connection with 
the strikes. The actual numbers turn out to be sixty-nine 
males and ten females. Again, in a pamphlet entitled 
** Larkin’s Scathing Indictment of Dublin Sweaters,’’ his 
statements regarding Messrs. Jacob have been proved to be 
‘absolutely unfounded and untrue’’; and the National 
Labor Press Agency, who printed the pamphlet, has tendered 
Messrs. Jacob an apology, £105 costs, and all copies of the 
pamphlet for destruction. 

Thirdly, the incident quoted in last week’s Nation, of 
the girl taken up for intimidation and sent, according to 
Mr. Larkin, to a home for fallen women, has been perfectly 
and rather differently explained officially in the London 
** Times ”’! 

In Dublin we call these kind of statements 
‘* Larkinisms,’”’ but in England they have been heralded 
almost as inspired revelations of facts. When you wrote 
so enthusiastically about Mr. Larkin’s ‘‘ Message’’ and 
his ‘‘ superb effects,’’ did it occur to you that a message is 
sometimes a false one, and that ‘‘ superb effects’’ are not 
necessarily true ones? 

His message is essentially one of hate, the hate of one 
class for all others. He may have some concrete plan for 
the betterment of mankind, but it is extremely difficult to 
find any hint of it in any of his utterances. Criticism, 
especially when unbounded by facts, and destruction are 
comparatively easy ; it is creation that is difficult. Why is 
it, I wonder, that the real reason of the present crisis in 
Dublin is so resolutely and discreetly veiled from view? 
It seems to have been either completely forgotten, or else 
never grasped, that there is not a man out of work in 
Dublin to-day on the question either of wages or of condi- 
tions of labor. The origin of the trouble was Mr. Larkin’s 
attempt to call out the tramway men, an attempt that com- 
pletely failed. He then, in what seemed an almost childish 
rage, “ called out ’’ Transport Union men from one trade 
after another. The employers are fighting not trade 
unionism, but the use of the sympathetic strike in each and 
every dispute between master and man. 

‘* D.”’ hears that ‘‘ B.’’ wants something from his master 
** A,’’ so he “‘ downs tools.’’ Or a Transport Union delegate 
comes along and calls men out from “‘ G.’s’’ yard because 
“JZ.” has reprimanded a man for drunkenness the night 
before. Or, indeed, very many times, no reason at all is 
given—“ Larkin says so,” “down tools”; tools are downed 
—time lost—trade held up. I see Mr. Larkin calls this the 





, 


“basic principle’ of trade unionism, but I think he is 
more than a little wide in his nomenclature. 

Then we have funny little people like Russell and Shaw. 
For it is funny, even of a poet, to make his “ last eloquent 
appeal” (to quote THe Nation) to his fellow-citizens of 
Dublin in the London ‘“ Times.’’ And Mr. Shaw is always 
palpably afflicted with a smart little tongue. Well, we have 
these people standing up in London to pillory Dublin; 
talking about and describing the slums of Dublin as the 
reason of the present strike, until a thoroughly well- 
meaning cleric goes so far as to talk about “ the uncivilized 
life’ in Dublin, as if it was a state of things quite unique 
in the British Isles. And all the time for actual dirt, 
vermin, and dens of human bestiality Dublin has nothing 
approaching either in quality or quantity what is to be 
found in both London and Liverpool, or, I fancy, in several 
other English towns. 

If the housing of the working-classes is the cause of the 
present ferment, and if it does leave vastly much to be 
desired, I would like to remind Mr. Russell that it is the 
duty of the Corporation to see to it—or, rather, to have seen 
to it ; further, that the employers are not represented on the 
Dublin Corporation ; and, still further, that that Corpora- 
tion is elected by the citizens—as a matter of fact, largely by 
the laborers themselves—and that as a citizen of Dublin 
for the past dozen years at least Mr. Russell is just as 
much responsible for present conditions as any one of the 
employers. With the usual irony of fate, the only people 
who are really reaping a good harvest during these troublous 
times are the publicans, who are largely represented on the 
Corporation, and, therefore, largely responsible for the 
housing conditions. Food tickets are freely sold for six- 
pence, and countless men who only drank a little while in 
work are rapidly soaking themselves too thoroughly to be 
capable of resisting the craving for drink even if they ever 
get back to their jobs. For strike pay, though scant enough 
when spread over a family’s food, can provide a terrible 
quantity of drink. That, however, is only the more trivial 
and individual side of the present contest, but in so unneces- 
sary an upheaval it is the more deplorable. 

It should not be necessary, but to prevent untrue 
‘‘ explanations ’’ of my letter, I must define myself. I am 
not an employer, nor do I even know one, Neither am I a 
Roman Catholic, but merely a Liberal of the vast middle 
class. My sympathies are wholly with the sufferings of 
many friends among the ‘ outs,’’ but my reason and sense 
of fair play is almost entirely with the employers. From a 
spectacular point of view, I consider they have made some 
tactical errors in their conduct of the fray, and so unneces- 
sarily alienated some public opinion. For instance, seeing 
that the Askwith Report was based practically on the 
employers’ statement, I would have ignored minor grievances 
and agreed to confer; at that stage I cannot believe that it 
would have had the least effect, but it would have looked 
nice. As to the police, I cannot close this without giving 
an emphatic denial to your remark that ‘‘ everybody knows 
that their (the police’s) conduct on that famous Sunday has 
been an outrage.’’ Only the fear of enlarging this letter 
beyond all bounds prevents me from giving you quite a 
number of Larkinisms, and their corresponding facts, in con- 
nection with this much-maligned body of men. 

My only apology for the length of this letter is that 
you, sir, have at least not been “ short’’ in your writing 
on the same subject, and it is a sense of accumulated 
grievance that has led me on. Mr. Larkin has certainly had 
much of your space, though one might have hoped to have 
seen it more soundly and solidly occupied.—Yours, &c., 

Srantey Barr. 

Dublin, November 25th, 1913. 

[We treated Mr. Larkin not as a hero, but as a 
messenger. A “messenger” may bring good or evil tidings, and 
he does not necessarily come in the form in which we look for 
him. Wehave therefore written of him and his speeches for what 
they are—as forces in the workmen’s lives, which stand for 
something new and striking, and, we will add, pathetic. 
One of the statements we printed seems to have been plainly 


‘inaccurate, and there is a great deal of random, unconsidered 


talk in his later utterances, as well as some violent attacks 
on brother trade unionists. On the question of the Dublin 
slums Mr. Birrell has spoken as strongly as he, so that it 
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may be presumed that his general indictment of these terrible 
conditions is truthful. But the problems which have especially 
drawn us as Liberals into the controversy are the conduct of 
the Dublin police, the character of the trial for seditious 
speech, and Mr. Murphy’s attack on trade unionism, the 
censure of which appears equally in Sir George Askwith’s 
report and in our own columns.—Ep., Nation.] 


GERMANY AND THE RIGHT OF CAPTURE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—The very week you were publishing my letter 
reminding your readers of Professor Brentano’s opinion 
on the part played by England’s “ Right of Capture at Sea”’ 
in furthering Germany’s naval expenditure, the “ Berliner 
Tageblatt,’’ of November 12th, printed a leader by this same 
Professor Brentano, to which, at the risk of boring your 
readers with his name, I cannot help drawing your and 
their attention. It deals with the Krupp trial, and con- 
tains the following very suggestive passage :— 

“Now, since there already exists a monopoly (i.e., in the 
furnishing of arms), why should this monopoly not be in the 
hands of the State? Krupp’s administration is already a 
bureaucracy outnumbering that of many a small nation. Why 
should these officials be less efficient if appointed no longer 
by the firm of Krupp, but by the German Government? .. . 
Private armament facilities might, indeed, continue alongside 
of Government ones, but only to supply such foreign countries 
as have none of their own. But it is difficult to conceive any 
reason why a Government which has already taken over s0 
many branches of business, some of which might perhaps have 
been carried on better by private enterprise, should decline 
taking over just the business of all others which is of the most 
vital importance for the whole country. . . . Adam Smith has 
already recognized that the manufacture of the necessaries for a 
country’s defence constituted an exception to his theories. .. . 
Yet our German Government, while treating as obsolete all 
Adam Smith’s arguments against State enterprise in general, 
has chosen to act on them in the one case where his massive 
common-sense had recognized that State monopoly was an 
obvious necessity.” 

Professor Brentano then passes to another, and even more 
important, kind of economy which a country could compass 
by such State monopolization of the manufactures con- 
nected with military and naval defence. Referring to 
Mr. Hirst’s recent volume, entitled ‘‘ Six Panics”’ 
(and he might have referred to Monsieur Delaisi’s very 
amazing little study of the connection of French armament 
firms with French newspapers and the French Chambers), 
Professor Brentano points out that the taking over by the 
State of this branch of industry would effect a possible 
saving of wars, and if not of actual wars, most certainly of 
such war-scares and armament-competition as itis the obvious 
interest of the great international armament providers to 
encourage. 

Indeed, once the thing pointed out, one wonders that 
the State-monopolization of these particular wares should 
not long since have been placed upon the radical and labor 
programme of every country which has other uses for its 
money than to increase the dividends of those who, trading 
in articles for national defence, are meanwhile imperilling 
the peace while levying a veritable war tribute upon our 
grievously over-taxed neighbors and selves.—Yours, &c., 


Vernon LEE. 
November 26th, 1913. 


THE MINIMUM WAGE IN AGRICULTURE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—I cannot think that this general welcome of the 
proposal to fix a statutable minimum wage for agricultural 
assistants is a good sign. Why should any body of self- 
respecting citizens be thus reduced to the position of State- 
protégés? Why should they be expected to hail with humble 
gratitude a legal provision on their special behalf that their 
fellows in the same line of business who seek their assistance 
shall remunerate them according to such minimum standard 
of living as kindly-disposed people consider suitable to 
them? What have they done to be patronized in this way? 
No, sir, this is not what they want; and, when they come 
to think of it, their free manhood, as it seems to me (and I 
have spent most of a long life among them), is bound to 
revolt against it. They do not want the patronage or 
charity-orders of the State. Patronage and charity are not 





the business of the democratic State. The first business of 
the State, in the equal and equally vital interest of all its 
constituent members, is to see to it that the one natural and 
original source of all employment provided by the limited 
area of our common territory is steadily and continuously 
open on equal terms to every citizen alike. And that is 
all that they, or any of us, want. They want simply, in 
common with all the rest, to find themselves free; free to 
ascertain by equal opportunity of experience, each for him- 
self, what his particular minimum wage, as between him- 
self and his fair and equal share in the common aggregate 
of natural opportunity, actually is; so that he can always 
quote it, as man with man, when it comes to bargaining with 
any enterpriser in the agricultural or any other industry, 
who wishes to engage his assistance. 

A minimum wage there is, of course, for everyone. But 
it is fixed by Nature. And all that concerns the State in 
this direction (and nothing, perhaps, in any direction con- 
cerns it more) is by carefully collecting from him the 
requisite periodical compensation to prevent any citizen, 
through undue encroachment on the common aggregate of 
natural opportunity, from otherwise constricting, pro tanto, 
the opportunity of any of his fellows to find out for himself 
what his minimum wage is. 

Dare any such citizen, in view of the shocking results of 
past immunity from that compensation, plead to-day a vested 
interest in its continuance ?—Yours, &c., 

A. C. Aucumurty (late Vicar of Lucton). 

Edgbaston, November 27th, 1913. 


LAND POLICY AND LAND TAXATION. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srz,—Mr. Earp apparently does not know that the land 
policy which I advocate is one of nationalization on a basis 
of fair compensation. 

That being so, it appears merely a common-sense 
deduction that we should take over the land before, and not 
after, its value has been enhanced by the operation of 
administrative reforms. I want the people to have the full 
benefit of those reforms. Mr. Earp wishes the owners of 
land to take their toll of them as in the past. That is the 
issue between us.—Yours, &c., 

De Forest. 

Spencer House, St. James’s, S.W. 

November 26th, 1913. 


THE REVIVAL OF THE BLASPHEMY LAWS. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sm,— Will you allow me to correct an error in my letter 
of last week about the blasphemy case at Stafford? I said 
that Stewart was sentenced to four months with hard labor, 
and so it was reported in the “Times.” But I find that, in 
reality, there was no hard labor; the sentence was four 
months’ imprisonment simply.—Yours, &c., 

GILBERT Mugray. 

82, Woodstock Road, Oxford. 

November 27th, 1913. 


PARTY AND POLITICS. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—May I make a comment on the following extract 
from your excellent article on “Armaments and Votes”? 
You say: “Everyone knows the familiar set of conditions 
which enable a brilliant and ambitious Minister, bent on 
magnifying the service over which he presides, to ignore the 
feeling of that party which maintains him in power. The 
first of these conditions is the difficulty of isolating any one 
issue in modern politics. The man who feels strongly 
enough on this question to go into opposition because of it, 
must face the fact that his action will jeopardize every other 
cause for which he cares.” 

My comment is simply that there is a cure for this 
serious and most undemocratic state of things. It is only the 
fact that the defeat of a Minister means, under our ridiculous 
party system, the downfall of the whole Government, that 
makes honest, straightforward voting impossible. To all 


who are interested I would like to recommend a perusal of the 
first article in the current number of the “Edinburgh 
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Review.’”’ It is on “The Swiss Solution,” and is by Mr. 
Harold Cox, now the editor of the “ Review.”—Yours, &c., 


E. M. 
November 26th, 1913. 


NOVELISTS AND SCIENCE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Smr,—In your amusing article, “ The Blind Spot,” you 
quote “a howler” which I am supposed to have made in 
“The Poison Belt.” I daresay I have made many, but in 
this particular instance I can plead “Not guilty.’”’ The 
allegation is that my characters, by living in a sealed room, 
imagine that they are excluding the ether. This, however, 
is not so. Challenger explains (to this very objection when 
raised by Summerlee) that though the ether cannot be 
excluded, the extra oxygen can be retained, and that this 
hyper-oxygenation is an antidote to the etheric poison.— 
Yours, &c., 

ArtTHur Conan Doyte. 

Windlesham, Crowborough, Sussex. 

November 25th, 1913. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—Your article on “The Blind Spot” will bring 
several protests, I think. For instance, in Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle’s book, “ The Poison Belt,” Summerlee raises the very 
objection that you raise to the oxygen cure for bad ether 
(if I may thus summarize). He is promptly suppressed by 
the dogmatic Challenger, who explains that the sealed room 
is to keep the oxygen in and not the ether out—the oxygen 
stimulus counteracting the bad ether. We must acquit Sir 
Arthur this time, though he is guilty of a not dissimilar 
fault in his recent “Sir Nigel,” in which nearly every 
character reveals a history which would render their later 
lives (as told in an earlier book, “The White Company ’’) 
impossible. No less, Sir A. C. Doyle is a great man, and 
I am very much one of his admirers.—Yours, &c., 

Ronatp F. WALKER. 

Knowle House, Mirfield. 

November 26th, 1913. 


[The writer of the article in question is obliged for this 
correction. He had forgotten the passage here mentioned, 
and was thinking of Summerlee’s question, “ You would open 
the window and face the ether?” which seemed open to the 
interpretation he put upon it. But, on re-reading the story, 
he feels bound to express his regret for having done Sir 
Arthur Conan Doyle an injustice.—Ep., Tue Nation. ] 


BLAKE AND BRITISH ART. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—I am glad to have drawn Mr. Roger Fry into the 
open on the subject of William Blake’s pictures. We now 
know the worst. We know that Mr. Fry would. sacrifice 
‘‘ almost the whole of British art ’’ for Blake, because Blake 
is the only British artist “ who has discovered forms directly 
evocative of his impassioned states of mind,’ and has not 
relied upon “‘ the associated ideas of natural objects for 
his effects.” This is indeed a challenge to all the arts of all 
the ages. 

It is not easy to state theories accurately, especially 
theories of art. But I suppose the esthetic theory of 
“ordinary pictorial art ’’ can be crudely stated thus: that 
the worthy selection and worthy treatment in appropriate 
media of natural objects by the artist evokes something akin 
to ecstasy in the minds of men. Further, the great artist, 
by a more intense and significant treatment of such objects 
than that of which the ordinary artist is capable, does, in 
fact, make men aware of immortal things; does, in fact, 
indicate to them the spiritual realities behind this vesture 
of clay. 

Very well. I accept that theory. I believe that it ought 
to be possible for a British artist to paint a cabbage in such 
a way that the British public, thronging round the picture 
in a temple of British art, should feel themselves greater 
than they knew. The theory has limitations. Thus, I will 
make a present to Mr. Fry of those artists who are senti- 
mentalists and nothing else. Also, Tolstoy drove the theory 





to a crazy extreme: I could never admit that the opinion of 
Bill Stokes or Jim Noakes is the final test of art. But, 
generally speaking, I am all for—well, for the primrose, the 
girl’s face, the sunset, and the dawn. 

But Mr. Fry, so far as I understand him, will have 
none of these things, or of this theory. The artist must 
invent forms that are like nothing in the world as we know 
it. Naturally, the British artist comes badly out of this 
test. ‘* Almost the whole of British art,’’ says Mr. Fry. 
He would consume the Tate Gallery with fire out of heaven. 
Peradventure, one righteous man might be found to stay 
the destroyer: not Turner, I am sure—Turner, whom I in 
my ignorance conceive to be with the greatest. 

I should like to point out that Blake himself was not 
in favor of such proscription. ‘‘ To suppose that art can 
go beyond the finest specimens of art that are now in the 
world,’’ he wrote, ‘‘ is not knowing what art is; it is being 
blind to the gifts of the Spirit.’”” To Blake the supreme 
artists were Raphael and Michael Angelo. Why? For the 
comparatively Philistine reason that they exhibited a perfect 
combination of color and ‘‘ the bounding line.’”” They did 
not deal in sloppy shadows or masses of brilliant paint. 
They drew with a steady hand. 

Finally, I should like Mr. Fry to believe that I really 
am on the side of the angels. I agree with Blake that 
painting, as well as poetry and music, “ exists and exults in 
the immortal thoughts.’’ I agree that it should not neces- 
sarily be confined to ‘‘ the sordid drudgery of facsimile 
representation of merely mortal and perishing substances.” 
And if I attack the paintings of Blake it i8 chiefly because 
those paintings fail to express and fail to evoke the impas- 
sioned states of the mind of the artist, and a little because 
those states were so abnormal as to be outside the range 
of art.—Yours, &c., 

S. P. Kerr. 

3, Essex Court, Temple, E.C. 

November 26th, 1913. 


THE ARCHBISHOP AND THE FOXES. 

To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—Perhaps some of your readers may be interested 
in an ancient parallel to the Archbishop of York’s apologia 
for foxhunters. It is from a fragment by a Greek writer who 
lived, apparently, at the end of the second or early in the 
third century, and seems to be part of a defence of a modified 
policy of coercion and persecution of the Christians. I had 
hitherto taken it for a mere rhetorical exercise (probably by 
a student) of little importance, and even now I can hardly 
admit it to be the work of a serious and thoughtful apologist 
for Pagan intolerance. For one thing, it seems hard to 
reconcile the Platonism of the writer’s opening words with 
the anti-intellectualist note on which he closes. 

I give a free translation of the relevant passages. ‘“ No 
one will reason that such actions (he means a moderate 
policy of persecution) are the same as impiety and injustice 
as these are in themselves. But, if not, we must consider the 
doer and the occasion of them also; for it is plainly possible 
that they may sometimes even partake of virtue.” He goes 
on, perhaps ironically, to plead in favor of the public throw- 
ing of Christians to the lions: not only do the beasts like it, 
but the spectators have always derived enjoyment, and even 
instruction, from the sight. He continues, “ Yea, and even 
for the Christians themselves also, it is by enduring for 
awhile anxiety and strain—i.e., being martyred—that they 
were able for their previous lives to pursue their own charac- 
teristic form of worship and religious life.” The argument— 
a rather confused one—is that the legalized policy of 
moderate persecution by the civil authorities, which, after 
all, gives the Christians a certain status, is the only alterna- 
tive to their massacre and extermination by a hostile popu- 
lace. The writer ends, however, on a more serious note. 
“But, after all, how can Reason and Argument distinguish 
what is noble from what is base? We must consider the 
living examples of those whom all men hold to be wisest and 
best, and before all the example of the divine Marcus 
Antoninus, than whom perhaps none wiser or better ever 
lived, or ever will live.’-—Yours, &c., 

i J. W. Harvey. 

Selly Oak, Birmingham. 

November 26th, 1913. 
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“THE LIFE OF FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE.” 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Smm,—Has anyone ever preached the malignancy of 
teaching ideals to the young? Mrs. Fawcett, reviewing the 
“ Life of Florence Nightingale”’ in your issue of November 
15th, says: “If she had not belonged to a wealthy family 

England would never have known what it had lost 
in Florence Nightingale.’’ In other words, without her 
definite £500 a year, her greatness would have struggled in 
vain to find expression. Probably this is true. But one 
cannot help feeling resentful that it is so, for it militates 
against the teaching of all the “nice”’ people. One was 
taught—strangely enough, too, one finds oneself teaching— 
the lie that money is relatively unimportant, that any one 
of Samuel Smiles’s heroes would have positively been ham- 
pered by a gift of money, and that “the cottage’ per se 
held greater happiness than “ the castle.’’ I have, myself, 
an inconsequent feeling that if we do not teach this doctrine 
we ought to. Yet one cannot grow without discovering that 
money may, and continually does, purchase everything 
worth possessing, including happiness. 

I am a little sore and hurt about it all, because just as 
I have grown, and become conscious of the immortality of 
my gods, they are being hammered into a disgusting litter. 
I believed once—as immutably as I believe in the Multi- 
plication Table (I can think of no other system or doctrine 
in which I now believe immutably)—that virtue was always 
rewarded ‘‘ in the end,’’ that kings were always good and 
indispensable, that all Englishmen were healthy, that all 
Bishops were Christians, that honesty really was the best 
policy, that justice was easily obtainable, that newspapers 
gave one all the news, that Providence made special provi- 
sion, even for Dublin children, and that, apart from a few 
Voltairean exaggerations in the way of exceptions to a rule, 
the attitude of Dr. Pangloss to the world was the only correct 
one. And now? Well, one sticks to such old superstitions 
as honesty. . . . But—why was one taught them? I plead 
for the cold and fish-like belief of middle age to be taught to 
our babies. When they grow up they will begin to talk 
fairies in the city—just for a change! But I am honestly 
sorry about that “ wealthy family! ’’—Yours, &c., 


T. P. Cameron WItson. 
Mount Arlington, Hindhead. 
November 26th, 1913. 


NATIONAL WASTE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—The main object of the working-class to-day is to 
obtain a larger share of the wealth which it helps to produce. 
The main object of progressive statesmen to-day is to find 
further money for social reforms. 

Both are insistent upon the shocking waste on arma- 
ments and the need for a better division of wealth, while 
neither draw attention to the far greater waste in the pro- 
duction of wealth. Yet it is obvious that only by ultimately 
producing more wealth can the full programme of social 
reforms be carried out. 

Practically every trade union leader openly or tacitly 
encourages the workman to restrict the production of 
national wealth—not only by working shorter hours, which 
may sometimes be good for him—but by doing less, and 
often worse, work during the hours he does work—which 
is demoralizing for the workman personally and horribly 
wasteful for the nation. The original function of a Trades 
Guild—to maintain the standard of craftsmanship—has 
disappeared. Ask almost any manufacturer, shipbuilder, 
engineer, or builder (to mention a few trades), in private, 
if you doubt these facts. 

A simple calculation, based on the Census of Produc- 
tion figures, shows that a reduction of five per cent. in the 
output of the workmen in these industries means more than 
twenty times as much waste as can be stopped by reducing 
armaments or taxing imports. Is it not time for some of 
our progressive statesmen or trade union leaders to point 
out the simple and inexorable rule, that the smaller the 
joint the smaller the average slice ?—Yours, &c., 

REFORMER. 

Reform Club, Pall Mall, S.W. 

November 25th, 1913. 





Poetrp. 


THE REVEILLERS. 


(The Head Cooks of the Seven Inns of Bourg-en-Bresse 


speak in turn.) 


[Based on a Sixteenth Century Burgundian Chanson.] 


Tue Goop Hope. 


SEE my oysters and white wine, 
Stuff the turkey, fat and fine, 
With fresh truffles, big and black, 
From the beech-woods of Vérac. 
He who cuts my omelette, 

All his troubles will forget. 

We will send from the Good Hope 
A fit supper for the Pope. 


Tue Sr. Francis. 


Make a fire for this good news, 

Burn St. Francis’ wooden shoes ; 
Hasten, varlets, nothing spare, 

They, on ortolans, shall fare. 

Bring young leverets and plump quails, 
Stew in wine the vine-fed snails; 

The true feast will but begin 

With dainties from St. Francis’ Inn. 


Tue Onive TREE. 


Deftly, deftly make a frill, 

Shrimps and mussels round the brill ; 
Gather—to the meadows go— 

Sorrel for the fricandeau ; 

Turn the briquettes, turn and turn, 
Quickly, quickly, lest they burn. 
The best dishes they shall see 

All come from the Olive Tree. 


THE QuEEN CLAUDE. 


Could she once but smell the cake 

That this joyful night I bake, 

Round the oven she would dance, 

Good Queen Claude, the Queen of France. 
Never ate she in her bower 

Crépes so light, of such fine flour. 

Mortal eyes have never seen 

Tarts like these from Claude the Queen. 


Tue APPLE. 


Broth of chicken I have here 

The most woe-begone to cheer, 
*Twould make any man alive 

Lick his lips and fingers five ; 
Neither shall they be without 
Ecrevisses or river-trout. 

As the Duke of Guise might wish, 
At The Apple we cook fish. 


THE SHIELD. 
Baste the pig upon the spit, 
Make for men a supper fit, 
Not for nothing does our host 
Of his capons make his boast ; 
Here’s a cheese of cream and spice 
Would St. Anthony entice. 
All the inns of Bourg must yield 
Their due homage to the Shield. 


Tue Sure. 


At the smell of my rissoles, 

How they flock, the hungry souls! 
Never will they see again 

Such goose-livers of Lorraine, 
Partridge terrines like to these, 

Or again such sausages. 

Not the Argo’s cargo rare 

Could with’our Ship’s freight compare. 


R. L. G. 
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The orld of Pooks. 


Tue “Nation” Orrice, THurspay Nienr. 


Tue following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :-— 


“Sadhana: The Realization of Life.” By Rabindranath Tagore. 
(Macmillan. 5s. net.) : 

“‘ Studies in Modernism.” By the Rev. Alfred Fawkes. (Smith, 
Elder. 10s. 6d. net.) 

“ Property: Its Duties and Rights.” By Various Writers. (Mac- 
millan. 65s. net.) 

“The Book of the Lion.” By Sir Alfred E. Pease. (Murray. 
10s. 6d. net.) 


“A National System of Education.” By J. H. Whitehouse, M.P. 
(Cambridge University Press. 2s. 6d. net.) 

“ Whigs and Whiggism.” By Benjamin Dieraeli. 
net.) 

“The Puritans in Power (1640-1660).”” By G. B. Tatham. 
bridge University Press. 7s. 6d. net.) 

“ Bar, Bat, and Bit: Recollections and Experiences.”” By the Hon. 
Sir Edward Chandos Leigh. (Smith, Elder. 10s. 6d. net.) 

“A Woman’s Winter in Africa.”” By Charlotte Cameron. (Stanley 
Paul. 10s. 6d. net.) 

“Loot from the Temple of Fortune.” By Horace A. Vachell. 
(Murray. 6s.) 

“Vers Brumaire: 


(Murray. 12s. 
(Cam- 


Bonaparte a Paris.” Par Albert Espitalier. 


(Paris: Perrin. 3 fr. 50.) 
“‘ Promenades Littéraires.”” Cinquiéme Série. Par Remy de 
Gourmont. (Paris: Mercure de France.) 
. 
WHEN Bagehot reviewed Macaulay’s “ History” in 1856, 


he ended his notice with the words: ‘“ Whatever those who 
come after may say of this book, it will be, and remain, the 
‘Pictorial History of England.’’’ Time has confirmed 
Bagehot’s verdict, and there are many readers who will 
welcome the illustrated edition produced under Professor 
Firth’s supervision, the first volume of which was published 
last week by Messrs. Macmillan. Anatole France once com- 
plained that while illustrations are of primary necessity in 
historical works, the life of peoples is often taught to men 
as it might be taught to moles. We are making some progress 
in the use of illustrations as an aid to history. Mrs. Green 
and Miss Norgate have shown their value in Green’s “ Short 
History of the English People,” and Professor Firth has now 
done the same for Macaulay. Illustrations to supplement the 
narrative can be employed in Macaulay’s work with more 
effect than in that of almost any other British historian. For 
Macaulay gives, as Professor Firth remarks, a detailed 
account of a few eventful years, and “there are few authors 
who more constantly refer, either directly or indirectly, to 
engravings and pictures in order to elucidate their descrip- 
tions of persons and places.” 
. = * 

Proressor Firtu’s preface is mainly taken up with a 
statement of the sources of his illustrations, and of the 
principles upon which they have been selected. His first 
care has been to obtain portraits of the actors in the drama. 
Many of these have come from the National Portrait 
Gallery and other public collections in this country and 
abroad, including the famous collection of illustrations for 
Clarendon’s and Burnet’s histories, formed at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century by Sutherland, and now in the 
Bodleian Library. These portraits have been supplemented 
by historical prints, Dutch and English caricatures, 
views of places and buildings, reproductions of the English, 
French, and Dutch satirical medals of the later seventeenth 
century. of autograph letters, and of contemporary maps and 
plans. Finally, there are illustrations of broadsides and 
ballads, “a class of evidence,” says Professor Firth, 
“neglected by most historians, to which Macaulay paid 
special attention.”” They had a special interest for him 
because he sought to realize the character and ideas of the 
common people. 


* * > 
THERE is one respect in which the book is dis- 
appointing. When it was announced, we understood that 


Professor Firth: intended to supply notes correcting and 
supplementing Macaulay’s narrative in the light of more 
recent knowledge. It seems that we have been mistaken as 
to this intention. “An illustrated edition of a British 
classic is not,”’ he says, “the proper place for a critical com- 
mentary, and it has seemed best to reserve any critical observa- 
tions for a separate publication.” That separate publica- 
tion will be awaited with interest. In the meantime 








we have to be content with the couple of sentences in which 
Professor Firth expresses his opinion of the “ History.” 
After quoting Gladstone’s hope that a critical edition would 
be published, in which the author’s statements would 
be examined and tested, his bias corrected, and his errors 
pointed out, he adds :— 

“There are errors it is certain; during the last fifty years 
so much new material on the history of the period has been 
published and so many new sources have become accessible, that 
there is room for a critical study of Macaulay’s History, and 
some need for one. The task of illustrating the History 
necessitated a close scrutiny of Macaulay’s pages, and while 
it made some defects and omissions more apparent, it has 


increased, not diminished, my admiration for what Macaulay 
succeeded in doing.” 


* * * 

Ir is amusing to recall some of the judgments passed on 
the “ History”’ when it first appeared. Lockhart wrote to 
Croker asking him to write on it in the “ Quarterly Review,” 
and suggesting that if Croker “could do it pure justice, 
nothing more is wanted to give the author sufficient pain.” 
“T own,” he admitted, “that I read. the book with breath- 
less interest, in spite of occasional indignations. In short, I 
doubt book will go down as a standard 
addition to our historical library, though it must always keep 
a high place amongst the specimens of English rhetoric.” 
“Four hundred editions coald not lend it any permanent 
value,” wrote Carlyle, “there being no depth of sense in it, 
and a very great quantity of rhetorical wind.”’ Mill declared 
the two volumes on William III. to be pleasant reading, but 
not exactly history. “He aims at stronger effects than 
truth warrants, and so caricatures many of his personages 
as to leave it unaccountable how they can have done what 
they did.” Jeffrey, on the other hand, thought it “as fluent 
and as much colored as Livy; as close and coherent as 
Thucydides ; with far more real condensation, and a larger 
thoughtfulness than either, and quite free from the affected 
laconisms and sarcasms and epigrams of Tacitus.” 

* - 7 


if Macaulay’s 


Tue tone of nearly all the early reviews was one of con- 
gratulation. Alison, who in his notice in “ Blackwood’s 
Magazine’’ thanked God that he was an old Tory, and who 


disagreed with most of Macaulay’s conclusions, described 
the “History” as “a noble work” and acknowledged its 
author’s “ gigantic stores of information.’’ Bagehot’s review, 


from which we have already quoted, opens with the words: 
“This is a marvellous book. Everybody has read it, and 
everyone has read it with pleasure”; and nearly every 
journal joined in the chorus of praise. The two main 
exemptions were Croker in the “Quarterly’’ and George 
Gilfillan in the “Scottish Review.’”’ Croker’s notice was 
dictated by personal spite, but the concluding sentences of 
Gilfillan’s may be cited as a specimen of his invective :— 
“You open his pages with intense expectation and interest, 
but you close them without a sigh, or if you sigh, it is as you 
fancy what a striking resemblance there is between the impres- 
sion produced by a (so- called) first-rate history and a — 
rate novel. That the excessive popularity of this history is 
disgrace to the age, we will not say; the age is, perhaps, aie 
right to pay best those who please it most. But we 
would fain hope that there is an age approaching, when the 
demand for a history as high above Macaulay’s as the heavens 
are above the earth, shall create the supply. od 
* * ¥ 
One or two more recent verdicts may be compared 
with the views expressed on the first publication of the 
“History.” Professor Firth’s opinion has been already quoted. 
Mr. Frederic Harrison pronounces the work to be “a 
historical novel drawn from authentic documents. 
It is a very pleasant literature, and has a certain teaching 
of its own to a certain order of readers. But it is not 
history. It sacrifices the breadth of view, the organic life, 
the philosophy, the grand continuity of human society.” 
Lord Acton was lavish both in praise and blame. He told 
Mary Gladstone that the “Essays” are really flashy and 
superficial. “It is the ‘History’ (with one or two speeches) 
that is wonderful. Read him to find out how it 
comes that the most unsympathetic of critics can think him 
very nearly the greatest of English writers.” And one of 
Lord Acton’s pupils, Mr. G. P. Gooch, in his “ History and 
Historians in the Nineteenth Century ”— a book which we 
are glad to hear is having the success it deserves—describes 
Macaulay’s book as “‘ the greatest historical work in the 
English language since Gibbon.” 
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THE CAREER OF CHATHAM. 


“The Life of William Pitt, First Earl of Chatham.” By 
BASIL WILLIAMS. (Longmans. 2 vols. 25s. net.) 


By these two volumes, Mr. Basil Williams has removed a 
signal reproach from English scholarship. Chatham is 
essentially an English hero. His triumphs were English, his 
methods English, his spirit and outlook English, and, above 
all, the institutions that he liked and fostered were English. 
Yet the only detailed Life of this English figure that has 
been given to the world in modern times is the work of a 
German. If Chatham has had to wait long for an English 
biographer, there is, at any rate, no complaint to be made of 
the biographer who has undertaken this great task. Mr. 
Williams is well known for his special study of certain of 
the questions of this period, and for his scholar’s thorough- 
ness and insight, and in these two volumes he has done 
ample justice to his reputation. No pains have been spared 
to make the biography complete and authoritative in every 
detail; but the detail never overpowers the main story, for 
it is handled with a nice and skilled touch, and the story 
is told in an animated and attractive style. It is a pleasure 
to read a work of eight hundred pages in which the writer 
obviously feels that it is worth while to say well whatever 
he has to say, and when the results of great and indefatigable 
erudition are presented in such a finished form. Its literary 
properties, its historical exactness and fulness, and its 
fairness and good judgment in reviewing men and affairs 
make it an important and distinguished contribution to 
English history. It is not likely to be superseded. 

It is interesting to compare this book with Dr. von 
Ruville’s. Dr. von Ruville, who approached his subject with 
a certain enthusiasm for Bute, formed a theory of his own 
of Chatham’s character and conduct. His theory was that 
Chatham had two main guiding principles, avarice and 
ambition. Whether Chatham did well or ill, he was always 
acting from one of these impulses. He was the most 
formidable opponent of corruption, but only because he 
found that a corrupt assembly was not amenable to his 
special power, the power of oratory. He wanted Parlia- 
mentary reform for the same reason. He took the side of 
the King in one part of his career, and the side of the 
oligarchy in the other House. At one time he thought the 
power of the oligarchy, at the other the power of 
the King, the greater obstacle to his own ambition. 
No application of this theory was too fantastic for 
Dr. von Ruville, who thought that Pitt knew before- 
hand of the Pynsart legacy, and that the dread of 
losing this inheritance governed his actions for several 
years. He wanted to keep the favor of Pynsart for the sake 
of his money, but he did not want to quarrel with the King, 
for he looked to the King to make him Prime Minister. 
Consequently, he blew hot and cold, thinking one day of his 
fortune, and the next of his career. This analysis seemed to 
Dr. von Ruville to explain everything, and Chatham 
emerged from these pages as a mere self-seeking egotist. 
Infinite trouble was spent on working all the details into 
this new and surprising portrait. But Dr. von Ruville’s 
readers, if they had not been warned against his theory by 
the obvious straining of facts that it needed, would have 
found still more reason for distrusting his guidance when 
they came to consider his way of looking at the politics of 
the period. For Dr. von Ruville was supremely uninterested 
in all the causes that interested Chatham. The American 
Revolution, the popular movements in England, the fortunes 
of Irish Government, the Indian problem—so far as it was 
a problem of English responsibility—these great and 
absorbing questions have comparatively little life and reality 
for him. He cares much more about Chatham’s relations 
to Bute than about his relations to the new movements in 
English politics. Is it surprising, then, that he finds the key 
to Chatham’s conduct in the motives that were so often the 
leading motives in that world of intrigue and corruption 
that Chatham tried to storm? 

Now Mr. Williams enters on the period in just the 
opposite spirit. He is supremely interested in the causes 
for which Chatham was contending—better government in 
Ireland and in India, the reform of the system that had 








made Parliament resemble the government of a close and 
corrupt borough, the protection of the personal rights of the 
citizen, administration cleansed from the vices of the time, and 
made competent and public-spirited, the creation of a robust 
and independent national temper. He is indeed peculiarly 
qualified for his task, because he can throw himself so 
thoroughly into everything that Chatham did. For there 
are two Chathams—the great War Minister and the great 
domestic reformer—and Mr. Williams is not more interested 
in the one than in the other. He has made a special study 
of the Foreign Policy of the period, and the historian of the 
South African War is ready enough to trace the adventures 
and the operations of Chatham’s armies. With this experi- 
ence and interest he combines a warm enthusiasm for the 
flag under which Chatham fought at home, and fought, un- 
happily, with far different fortune. 

Mr. Williams aptly compares Chatham’s remark about 
his own oratory with Lucian’s remark about the oratory of 
Demosthenes. Lucian said that he gave but a secondary 
place to Demosthenes’s eloquence, “as a tool the man used.”’ 
Pitt said: “I am not fond of making speeches. . . . I 
never cultivated the talent but as an instrument of action 
in a country like ours.” Chatham combined, in a remarkable 
degree, two gifts that are not too often united—the gift of 
oratory and the gift of administration. Mr. Williams gives 
a full and vivid account of the life of his department. As 
Secretary of State for the Southern Department, he had a 
staff of two Under-Secretaries and nine clerks. He was “ the 
opposite of Newcastle, of whom it was said that he did his 
secretary Stone’s work while Stone did his. He allowed 
nobody in the office but himself to take responsibility. Even 
on a question of transferring a packet-boat from the 
‘Corunna’ to the New York Station, Rivers dare not give 
a decision without taking Mr. Pitt’s pleasure. In externals 
he maintained great state, and exacted the utmost deference 
from his subordinates. He never appeared at his office save 
in full dress and tie-wig, and, if Shelburne is to be trusted, 
would never suffer his Under-Secretaries to sit in his 
presence.” He took infinite pains with his despatches, 
correcting and re-correcting them. The soldiers, sailors, and 
diplomatists all over the world were conscious not only of a 
powerful character in command at home, but also of a rare 
spirit of thoroughness and public discipline, and a rare 
mastery of the facts and the issues of war and diplomacy. 
So long as the task set to Chatham was the task of making 
his subordinates do the right thing, of giving them the right 
guidance, of providing them with the right organization, of 
inspiring them with courage, hope, and imagination, and 
of treating them with justice, Chatham seemed unable to 
go wrong. It would be difficult to picture a greater contrast 
than that between the spirit and the efficiency with which 
Chatham’s operations were conducted, and the cowardice, 
disloyalty, and incompetence with which Dundas treated 
British armies in the next great duel with France. 

But these qualities did not command success for 
Chatham’s other great enterprise. Why was his struggle 
with the vices of the system of government at home so signal 
a failure? Mr. Williams is not one of the blind enthusiasts 
who can see no failings in their heroes. He takes Chatham 
as he finds him. He parries some attacks on Chatham’s 
character, such as the attacks illustrated in Smollett’s 
savage satire, by the frank admission that Chatham was 
often known to change his mind. Chatham, in fact, 
boasted more than once that he was not too old to learn 
and not too poor-spirited to own that he had been wrong. 
Mr. Williams does not represent Chatham as a man of hard- 
and-fast principle, but as an Opportunist in the best sense 
of the word, a politician who saw what was wrong at the 
moment and set about repairing it. Now Chatham saw 
that there was a great deal that was wrong in the English 
system of domestic government. He saw a small oligarchy 
divided into family factions who lived in an incessant round 
of intrigue, enjoying the spoils of the State and neglecting 
its interests. The sort of transaction that was common and 
characteristic was Bedford’s first act on becoming Viceroy 
of Ireland in 1757. ‘ Finding a pension of £800 vacant on 
what Pitt called ‘ the opprobrious list ’ of Ireland, he gave 
it to his sister-in-law, Lady Betty Waldegrave.”” The Irish 
House of Commons retorted by passing resolutions against 
pensions, absentees, and other grievances. Bedford refused 
at first to send them officially to England, but Chatham 
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peremptorily ordered him to do so, and to inform the Irish 
House of Commons that this had been done. Bedford next 
showed his strong interest in the country he was governing by 
asking for the usual eighteen months’ holiday. Now 
Chatham wanted to destroy the system under which this 
went on. He hated to see Ireland and India exploited by 
the governing power. ‘‘ The hearts and good affections of 
Bengal,’”’ he once wrote, ‘‘ are of more worth than all the 
profits of ruinous and odious monopolies.’”” He dreaded 
also the encroachments on the personal liberties of English- 
men. Everybody must appreciate his answer to Lady 
Yarmouth during the controversy about the right of a 
Judge to refuse a writ of habeas corpus. Lady Yarmouth 
said that all the lawyers were against his Bill. ‘‘ Madam, 
if all the Bishops on the Bench were to say the people 
should not have the use of the Bible, would the people part 
with their Bible?’’ So far as personal example, personal 
courage, and the power of appealing to the better sense of 
a nation could carry him, Chatham was successful in making 
a protest against the abuses of the times. But there his 
success ended. He did not reform Parliament; he did not 
get rid of faction; he did not abolish corruption. When 
he died the Empire that he had saved was on the point 
of dissolution, and the prospects of honest government at 
home were more desperate than ever. 

It is a nice question whether anybody, working with 
Chatham’s material, could have accomplished his object. 
What had he to substitute for the party system on the 
one hand, and the Court prizes on the other? The King 
and Chatham did not want the same thing; far from it. 
But how many men in politics really shared his aim? 
Chatham could make public opinion a great moral power, 
but that did not give him the necessary machinery for con- 
trolling the ambitions of powerful men who were able to 
use all the established connections and arrangements of 
the Parliamentary system. It was one thing to beat the 
French with it; it was another to beat the English nobles. 
But whether any man of Chatham’s genius would have 
achieved this or not, could have consolidated a force strong 
enough to give Parliament the reform for which the nation 
waited another sixty years, it is certain that no man who 
combined Chatham’s character with his genius could achieve 


it. “Pitt is simple, imperious, proud, enthusiastick,”’ 
said of him his rival, Fox. ‘‘ These qualities,’’ Mr. 
Williams writes, ‘“‘won for England an Empire, but 


they were the undoing of Pitt. While there 
were losses to retrieve or new worlds to conquer, men, 
who would have been helpless without his enthusiasm and 
his readiness to take all upon him, endured his imperious 
ways; but they nursed their grievances and longed for the 
day of revenge.” The very qualities that made every 
subaltern feel himself a better man when Pitt was arranging 
the affairs of the world made him an intolerable master when 
he was arranging the affairs of a Government. His theatrical 
instincts, his grand and imperious manners, his lonely, over- 
bearing arrogance, disgusted and repelled men who were in 
the close contact of common council. “His language is 
such as is not usually heard West of Constantinople,” said 
one of his victims. Of course, there was also the fatal complica- 
tion of his health, and Mr. Williams gives a full and inter- 
esting account of his doctor’s blunders. Nature had given 
him all the conditions of failure. He worked with the King 
to defend the nation against a party, and with a party to 
defend the nation against the King. For himself, he saw 
beyond the Court and beyond any party. But the result of 
his career as a domestic reformer was to entrench the worst 
elements in the existing system ; for the end of all his schemes 
for giving England a Government of public-spirited men, 
free from the prejudices of party, and intent only on large 
and reconciling aims, was the Government of Lord North 
reposing on the purse and obstinacy of George the Third. 





THE PERSONALITY OF FRANCIS THOMPSON. 


‘The Life of Francis Thompson.” By EVERARD MEYNELL. 
(Burns & Oates. 15s. net.) 


Ir is a commonplace that poets write their own biographies 
in their poetry, whether they will or not. The process is 





perhaps more emphatic in the satirist like Dryden and the 
lyricist like Shelley; but Shakespeare—all mankind's 
epitome—could not avoid it any more than Homer, who did 
his best to hide himself among his gods and heroes, like 
Achilles among the women ; so that the authentic lives of the 
poets, written by the most scrupulous hands, seem only 
postscripts to the poets’ revelations of themselves. Francis 
Thompson’s poetic achievement is peculiarly the parable of 
his life. That is a very different thing from saying that it 
is a reflection of his life, as Defoe’s work was of his. Nobody 
who has read Thompson’s poetry is likely to discover that 
one of the Rothschilds gave him a florin for selling him a 
paper, or that he earned sixpence in one week for holding 
a horse’s head, or that he was an inferior boot-black, fre- 
quented doss-houses, or was beguiled from his miseries by 
the company of a murderer. What we mean is that 
Thompson’s expression is the apotheosis of the significant 
and relevant in his spiritual life, and that everything else, 
except the vast adventure of that spiritual life, was prac- 
tically irrelevant and insignificant to him. And this point 
brings us into an intrinsic relation with the narrative of the 
poet’s life, for which we are indebted, aptly enough, to the 
son of his rescuer from the “unfathomable abyss.” 
Thompson’s life divides itself, naturally, into two portions : 
poverty—or, rather, destitution—and a comparative pros- 
perity and harmony. He dived for a while under the surface, 
and then came up again to float in safe tranquillity until his 
death. As an outcast in the London streets, a pitiful 
Ishmael, without bitterness, regrets, protest, or even con- 
sciousness of his outlawry, he dragged his life through a 
monotony of melodrama, a succession of crises, which paral- 
ysed his capacity for suffering from their very continuity. 
And in the second ambit of his life, he was honored, 
sheltered, befriended, caught up from disaster and bodily 
shipwreck, with his genius adequately recognized, and his 
transcendental raptures fused in the alembic of poetic form 
and substance. 

But if the violence of these contrasts was not enough for 
a man so temperamentally a quietist, he supplied another 
for the wonder of posterity—the contrast between himself 
and his environment. For none of his vicissitudes affected 
him in the least. Mentally and spiritually, he seems not to 
have changed one jot. While he “suffered the trampling 
hoof of every hour” to stamp him in a mire far grubbier 
than Grub Street, he merely bore the burden of his ecstasies 
in his head, instead of transferring them to paper. Physi- 
cally, this archangel must have been more than a little 
damaged. But Mr. Meynell brings no conclusive evidence 
that the exposure of his health to the maladies of the London 
streets appreciably shortened his life. He was within hail 
of the ’fifties when he died, and the phthisis that killed him 
would probably have done its work in any case. Indeed, he 
dropped listlessly through life in a trance, in a detach- 
ment and abstraction from it as remote as that of the Hindu 
seer. 

He was once commissioned by a publisher to write a book 
about London. No wonder he never wrote it. It is doubtful 
in the extreme whether he could, had he desired it, have 
written a connected account of his experience. His personal 
reminiscences would have been shouldered out of the way 
by the intrusion of his contemplative vision. Shelley lived 
far more in the world than Thompson; for he did attempt 
to adjust his theories and convictions, often disastrously, 
but always courageously, to the mechanism of external fact, 
whereas Thompson sacrificed his five senses to his sixth. It 
is easy to interpret this preoccupation with the eternal in 
the light of his opium habit. But it is quite as easy to 
demonstrate its fallacy. As a schoolboy at Ushaw and a 
medical student at Owen’s College, Manchester, he was just 
as oblivious to the phenomena of daily routine or accident, 
just as bemused as he was when under the influence of the 
drug. His very abstractedness disqualified him from the 
priesthood. Nor did opium stultify or disintegrate his 
mental qualities, as it did those of Coleridge, or develop 
a certain over-emphasis of character, as with De Quincey. 
And he never succeeded in regulating himself when he 
became the fosterling of the Meynells, and temporarily 
abandoned his doses of opium. He was not ungrateful, but 
as consistently unconscious of what happened to him 


in indulgent surroundings, as in “the desert of London 
Town.” 
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Mr. Meynell records many remarkable instances of the 
haphazard nature of his career as a journalist. The extra- 
ordinary thing is not that he was late with his appointments 
and his copy, but that his obligations were ever discharged 
at all. The attitude to life of this anchorite, “ with all the 
world for cell,” was that of non-resistance. The leaf floats 
free in the hurricane which snaps the oak. His agonies were 
the result not of the chills of the world, but of the “ chills of 
estrangement from God.” For behind the veil of this inertia, 
in the sanctuary of his mind, where there was no peace, 
surged the passions, the exultations, the despairs, and 
frenzies of his spiritual consciousness, of which his poetry is 
the incarnation. His intellect and his emotions went up like 
the Titans against the parapets of Heaven, and the story 
of that transcendant strife is written only in the poems. 
If scattered remnants of his human annals crept into those 
esoteric regions, it was only to be transfigured and enrolled 
as camp-followers in the discovery of the infinite. All his 
energies were driven into this—the fiery aspiration for “ the 
steep and trifid God.” And it is this that accounts for the 
curious insubstantiality of his earthly life. 

Mr. Meynell devotes many pages to extracts from 
Thompson’s letters and to dissertations upon the relation of 
his poetry to his professed religion. Both of these matters 
are dependent parts upon the synthesis of imaginative values, 
which explains Thompson the man in terms of Thompson the 
poet. Coventry Patmore, who exercised a spasmodic and 
not altogether beneficial influence upon him, by inducing 
him to trifle with a rather nebulous mysticism, held the 
opinion that Thompson’s prose was superior to his poetry. 
It would be difficult to parallel such a perversity of criticism, 
even among critics. Thompson’s journalism, of which we 
hear a good deal, had little distinction about it. In esti- 
mating literary work, he kept soberly to the beaten track, 
and but seldom attempted to dispute accepted judgments. 
And his letters, when their subject-matter is clear of poetic 
inspiration, have a pedestrian, and even trivial, quality. 
Others of them cling to her skirts, and are more expressive 
of the poetic temper ; but they never read as anything more 
than rough and rather laborious drafts of his poetic inven- 
tion. Thompson’s prose of this kind is poetic in the sense 
that the poet is working in a medium which is not naturally 
his. His prose has no velocity of its own; its light is 
borrowed from the effulgence shed by his poetry. No doubt, 
on account of this, it is a makeshift and disorderly prose, 
whose raptures are uncongenial to the canons and structure 
of prose. If it has ever had any influence, it is not unlike 
the vaguely dithyrambic stuff that is so fashionable nowa- 
days. 

There is no doubt, of course, that Catholicism was 
Thompson’s natural religion; but Mr. Meynell, we think, 
pushes the idea to extreme lengths. There was something 
a little invertebrate in Thompson’s observances of the 
Catholic faith outside the scope of his poetic imagination. 
He came to recognize “the futility of all writings save as 
were a confession of faith’’; but the definition is elastic. 
He found, indeed, in the Catholic Church a ritual and a 
symbolism of immeasurable value in filling the sails of his 
majestic utterance; but his poetic apprehension of Catholic 
Christianity was a transfiguration, and not a demonstration, 
of any doctrinal allegiance. ‘In his sunset,” says Mr. 
Meynell, “he found a symbol of the Crucifixion ; in Pagan- 
ism, his Calvary.’? But he found in both a symbol of an 
absolute beauty which knew no confinement, and indeed no 
faith, save in the immutable laws of its own being; for 
it is perhaps truer of Thompson than any of the poets 
that he had “no motion, no force,’ save in his poetry 
alone. 

Mr. Meynell’s biography is, on the whole, a document 
which possesses fine qualities of wisdom, discretion, and 
courage. His appreciation is a worthy tribute to the last 
of the poets of the nineteenth century and the first of the 
twentieth. But he might well have spared from the text, 
not only the extracts from contemporary criticisms of 
Thompson’s achievement, but a tendency to extend his 
treatise into excursions and opinions which have little bear- 
ing upon the poet. His literary qualifications are 
somewhat over-stressed, and his style and method somewhat 
tortuous. He reads as if the influence of Thompson’s style 
had been a little too strong for him. 





FROM THE CONGO TO THE NILE. 


“The German Central African Expedition of 1910—1911.” 
By ADOLPH FREDERICK, DUKE OF MECKLENBURG. (Duck- 
worth. 2 vols. 32s. net.) 


WE are carried in these two volumes through a bewildering 
variety of African life, from the shores of the Gulf of 
Guinea to the mystic islands of Lake Tchad; up the long, 
shining reaches of the Ubangi, draining from the Nile lands 
to the Congo; down the broad Shari, running through the 
populous Sultanates of Bagirmi and Bornu, where troops of 
shining horsemen and massed lines of native infantry (12,000 
at a review on the Emperor’s birthday) salute the German 
Prince, or naked “ Kings ”’ of wild tribes of nude, muscular 
heathen ride forth to greet him from the Mudang or 
Musgum villages, lying in the mid-plains of Adamawa. We 
push with Captain von Wiese through the sudd of the Bahr- 
El-Ghazal until the towers of Khartoum, with -its ‘ mar- 
vellous buildings, far surpassing those of any Central African 
city,’’ welcome the traveller back to the realm of to-day. 
We journey up the Sanga, a little-known affluent of the 
Congo, with Drs. Schultze and Mildbraed, traversing the 
heart of gorilla-land, amid bearded pigmies and chimpanzees, 
their rivals in bulk, until we emerge on the Atlantic coast 
beneath the mighty summit of Mongo-ma-Loba, the Throne 
of Thunder, dominating the estuary of the Cameroons River, 
or scale the enchanting peak of Santa Isabella, in that 
loveliest island of the world—Fernando Po. 

We turn from the “submerged islands” and papyrus 
swamps of Lake Tchad, with other islands peopled with 
black herdsmen, tending flocks of white cattle and white 
goats, where, when the white horses on this stormy inland 
sea have sunk to April sleep, the lake-bed gives up deposits 
of “sodium chloride mixed with saltpetre” that sells as 
salt for two francs a handful in the markets of Bagirmi, to 
unknown ponds and lakes, and bends of uncharted streams 
where, in the sunset, we see “flocks of pelicans, golden- 
crested cranes, ducks, geese, and ibises’’ returning to their 
nests ; herons and marabouts stalking by the reedy shores ; 
and, homing as the evening falls, lines of pink pelicans, “a 
beautiful sight as they wended their way across the deep 
blue sky.” 

We visit Dikoa, the capital of Rabah, he who might have 
claimed the blood of Arab Sultans, but preferred to be, as 
he boasted, the son of an African negro, and who met his 
fate at length on the battlefield of Kusseri at the hands of 
the French invaders. Slaver though he was, Rabah was an 
African statesman, for the people of Bagirmi have to thank 
him for the introduction of “ cotton-growing and weaving 
industries, as well as for many other things’ unknown until 
this conquering industrialist swept from the banks of the 
Nile to the shores of Lake Tchad. 

The “European rubbish” that in so many native 
markets, we learn, is now displacing “the really artistic 
native handicraft "—pottery, mats, knives, gowns, and even 
scents (medicines and scents are very popular)—is perhaps 
the chief substitute European rule has, in some places, im- 
posed in place of the native institutions and statesmanship 
it has swept away. Slavery still flourishes in many parts 
of the interior, and the white man’s Concession 
system, touched on in these pages, differs but little 
from it; while we read of a Spanish Governor of 
Elobey, on the Atlantic coast, who gets seventy 
pesetas (£2 8s.) a head for “free laborers’’ to be trans- 
ported to the cocoa gardens of Fernando Po. I am always 
glad to read of “hostile natives.” They are the salt of life 
among primitive men. The phrase shows the African has 
still something left worth fighting for. “ Peace and sleeping 
sickness,’’ murmurs that diffuse and scattered distributor of 
“rubbish,” European Commerce—“ War and _ freedom,” 
thunders back the drum of the “hostile native” from his 
inviolate forest home. “To get carriers, burn huts,” says 
Dr. Schubotz, with a sigh of regret that the Uelle region is 
not yet “ properly subdued.” 

Within a few miles of each other exist, in Bornu, tribes 
of entirely nude savages, armed with wooden clubs and 
poisoned arrows, and great walled cities of Fulbe, Fulani, 
and Bornu Sultans—centres of Islamic civilization, with 
palaces and guards of honor, with mosques, schools, and 
native factories, The Sultan of Karnak, near Lake Tchad, 
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welcomed Mr. Heims with a cavalry review, the horses 
prancing past in the glaring African sunlight, glistening 
with ‘a kind of armor of padded silk.” 

I have said that medicines and scents were popular 
among the Faithful of Lake Tchad. In Bagirmi they indicate 
social standing; each grade of society has its appropriate 
smell, and doctors are known afar off by the perfume they 
exhale, while some of their compounds are designed not so 
much to cure sick bodies as to confound and overthrow the 
minds of jealous or rival practitioners. 

I once had a Hausa doctor of divinity in my entourage 
on the Congo who had never changed his robes, I am con- 
vinced, since he had left Kuka a year before, and, in his 
case, the men regarded it as the odor of sanctity, for the 
Hausas are a devout soldiery, and wrestle with the Koran in 
four-ply folds of Kano cottons, that are very disconcerting 
when you stand to leeward, with the thermometer at 100° 
and the pores as fluent as the prayers. But a more trying 
incident came from my bare-skinned and singularly clean, 
nude, heathen cook, the smiling Chimpukuta, who, in a dark 
store on the banks of Stanley Pool—at Kinchasa, to be exact— 
helped himself in error to a cupfull of Portland cement 
instead of flour, and turned out for that night’s dinner a 
roly-poly that became historic in the annals of Congolese 
culinary misadventure. It was assailed with knife, fork, 
hatchet, and, finally, Chimpukuta’s head, and both went 
over the verandah together, pursued by the parrot, who 
chortled and whooped for days in the compound, with the 
station hands and the cook looking on and scratching their 
heads at a tit-bit that not even his iron beak could leave a 
scratch on. Poor Chimpukuta was drowned in Cabinda surf 
many years ago, and the tale of that luckless pudding comes 
back as I read in the Duke of Mecklenburg’s book how one 
of the party was nearly poisoned by the Bornu cook mis- 
taking some chemical of the photographical apparatus for 
salt; and as “the boys”’ had, of course, eaten too much of 
the dish the whole party were only brought through by the 
skill of the French doctor of Fort Lamy. 

It would be impossible here to do more than trace the 
barest outline of the researches the Duke and his eight 
companions carried through with apparently great skill and 
singularly little fatality from the Congo to the Niger and the 
Nile. The record is sternly compressed throughout, and for 
this reason lacks some of the charm, in the telling, that 
attaches to the story of African exploration, where the 
traveller is at liberty to enlarge upon the personal aspects 
of his adventures, and to invest with the interest of his own 
identity and those of his native followers the record of 
daily marches into the broad spaces of the unknown. Here 
the distance swallows up too greatly the personality of those 
who penetrated it. The writers reveal to us, in a series of 
seven separate reports, the vast field of scientific and human 
interest they traversed, and the great variety of types they 
met by the way; but they leave us with a sense of regret 
that, with so much seen and told, there should still be so 
much more to tell—if only it could all be got into 576 pages. 

The final chapters of the book give us an interesting 
account, by Dr. Mildbraed, of the Spanish islands in the 
Gulf of Guinea, Annobon and Fernando Po. The volcanic 
cone of the latter rises some 10,000 feet above the sea, and 
is clothed, from the water’s edge to within 2,000 feet of the 
great central crater, with the most luxuriant forest imagin- 
able, through which are scattered the few yam fields and 
villages of the naked but gentle Bubi tribes, a branch of the 
great Bantu family of Central Africa. I visited the island 
in December, 1893, crossing from Old Calabar (ninety miles 
away) in a six-oared gig, half-sailing, half-pulled by Kru 
boys, and ascended the peak with a Bubi hunter and an old 
Bubi lady to carry my cooking gear; but neither of these 
adjutants would climb the last grassy slopes of the crater, 
fearing, as they said, the demons that roared (in the high 
winds) on those ultimate slopes of an ascending world that 
here went out of sight. From Dr. Mildbraed’s account, it 
is clear some climbers have been up it since, and have left 
records behind of their ascent, some of which he found, 
although the scribbled leaf I stuck in the end of a broken 
bottle embedded in ashes, must long since have blown away. 

The Duke and his helpers are to be sincerely congratulated 
on the results they have achieved. Those interested in 
African travel have here a record of much enterprise, carried 
through in truly princely fashion, and given to the reader 





in a setting of such charming pictures of native life as are 
rarely to be met with in a book of travel. 

The portraits of the Duke and members of the expedi- 
tion add to the interest of the book ; and if one might select 
a face as typical of the courageous and good-humored good- 
will of the German race, the portrait of the young 
Serjeant-Major Otto Réder might well stand for a very 
pleasing national type. It is to be regretted we have no 
account of his own from the pen of Sergeant-Major Réder, 
or a picture of Central African life as it presented itself to 
the eyes of the Duke’s valet, Schmidt. A book of travel by 
one’s servant would probably give a bird’s-eye view of one’s 
own worst failures no less instructive than the best record 
of one’s chief achievements. I am confident the best comment 
on my own acts, or shall I say my experiences, in the Congo 
or Nigeria would have come from the smiling Chimpukuta, 
pondering the mysteries of cement pudding as an evening 
missile, or from a singularly apt and amiable imp belonging 
to the Bereby Kru Coast, whose native name of “ Wah!” 
(always emphatic) became, by a subtle process of Anglicisa- 
tion, in colloquial Kruboy English, “King Seabreeze him 
Son.” 
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“St. Francis of Assisi.” By J. A. PELADAN. Translated 
and Adapted by HAROLD JOHN MASSINGHAM. (Duckworth. 
2s. 6d. net.) 

“The Education of Mr. Surrage.” A Comedy by ALLAN 
MONKHOUSE. (Sidgwick & Jackson. ls. 6d. net.) 


Tue publication of plays of fine quality, native and foreign, 
goes on apace, and though London, the most backward city 
in Europe as regards the acting-drama, is scarcely likely to 
see M. Péladan’s “St. Francis of Assisi’’ on the stage, let 
us hope that Mr. Monkhouse’s witty comedy will soon be 
brought South by the Manchester players. Yet M. Péladan’s 
drama should make a successful appeal to the serious 
audiences that have welcomed “Everyman,” especially 
were the last three acts skilfully shortened to stage require- 
ments. The translator, Mr. Harold Massingham, tells us, 
in the preface, that he came to the conclusion that “the 
surest way of transporting the play into its proper sphere 
would be to render it into Elizabethan English, steering clear 
of obsolete terms, in order to avoid preciosity,” and that 
to this end he has “ taken certain liberties with the text, and 
abandoned any idea of an exact translation.”” The result 
is extremely happy. While the phrasing is delicate and 
nimble, evading or dissipating Gallic rhetoric, the coloring 
is fresh and the atmosphere sufficiently medieval to pass 
unchallenged. It is difficult to apportion praise between the 
author and his “adaptor” ; but the version has an original 
charm and grace far removed from the prose of the ordinary 
translator. The drama opens with a brilliant scene, inspired 
rather by the Florence of Botticelli and the New Learning 
than by “The Assisi” of 1300. Francis and his noble com- 
panions, Cecilia, Giovanna, Monica, Clare, Bernard, and 
Egidius, are rehearsing a classical Masque of Spring, when a 
beggar-girl importunes them for charity. The band of merry- 
makers would drive her away, and Francis’s vain pleading 
that she shall be welcomed by the maidens as their dis- 
tressed sister, foreshadows his coming mystic espousal of 
Poverty as his bride. In this act, as in the next, in which he 
renounces his ambition of knighthood, and takes a religious 
vow to dedicate himself to God, and rebuild the ruined 
chapel of St. Damian with his own hands, the character of 
the ardent, poetical idealist is cleverly developed. And 
M. Péladan has seized on an excellent dramatic motive in 
the tender struggle between Francis and his betrothed, the 
Lady Clare, as to whether earthly or Heavenly love shall be 
their joint portion. The future saint prevails, and a quota- 
tion will here show how well the author has reconciled the 
priestly ideal with the instinct of the eternal feminine :— 


Francis. O sister! best beloved of all created things; mine 
eyes are dazed and hover ecstatic at the flashing lamp of thy 
soul. The world, the witness of this transcendent strife, would 
deem thee sacrificed and me foolhardy; but I, who read 
within thy heart, am not disquieted. And surely thou wilt be 
the chastest and the most ardent of the brides of Christ, and 
thou wilt love Him as thou lovest me; thus His works shall be 
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fulfilled through thee. I am the beggar-man of Jesus; be 
thou the Beggar Lady. 

CiarE. Thus I shall be the mirror of thy soul and the 
bride of thy thought. 

Francis. Thus, thou art dedicate to God. 

CiarE. Thus, I am dedicate to thee. 

Francis. For the nonce, thy voice has still an earthly 
stress. 

CuareE. I shall be thy faithful echo. 

Francis. The heavenly glory will light upon thy eyelids 
and suffuse them. 

CuarE. I will walk within thy hallowed shade. 

Francis. The betrothed of Jesus. 

CrarE. The sister of Francis. 


There is much subtlety and true poetic feeling shown in 
dialogues such as these between Francis and his friends ; 
after Act III., however, the dramatic motive is diverted 
into minor channels, and Sister Clare’s repudiation of the 
Cardinal Bishop, Ugolino’s schemes, and Francis’s recon- 
ciliation of Bishop Guido and the Count of Gubbio, mark 
the author’s failure in deep creative imagination. The 
legend of Francis’s swooning before the cross, and of his 
awaking to find the stigmata imprinted on his agonized 
flesh, which, along with his death, forms the subject of the 
last act, is handled with as much sincerity as one can look 
for from a modern Catholic of recondite virtuosity ; but it is 
not surprising that M. Péladan’s saint should lose in depth 
of serenity what is accredited to him in picturesque force. 
The drama, in any case, if not a work of deep inspiration, is 
an original and accomplished experiment in the field of 
religious drama, and the translator is to be congratulated on 
bringing it within the reach of that increasing public which 
associates beauty of religious feeling in art with the spirit 
of fervent craftsmanship. 

“The Education of Mr. Surrage,’’ we venture to predict, 
will outlast the majority of contemporary comedies. The first 
difficulty in writing modern comedy is to find a humorous 
situation in social life, which the characters can develop 
naturally, without palpably “keeping it up” for three acts. 
Most comedies break down of themselves after a couple of 
scenes, and the author’s very ingenuity in prolonging the 
situation only exposes the unreal machinery of the plot, or 
turns it into farce. Mr. Monkhouse, however, has been 
inspired to treat a pregnant-subject—viz., the conflicting 
ideas of the business man and the artist—with a graceful pre- 
cision, a happy charm, and a critical wit that recall the best 
eighteenth-century standards. In “The Education of Mr. 
Surrage’’ he exhibits a mastery of form, a rare economy of 
means, a dry but kindly wit, which unite in a real criticism 
of his types. And he has solved the difficulties of his subject 
by endowing the figure of his retired business man, Mr. 
Surrage, with a mental candor and sweet irony that contrast 
admirably with the intransigeant attitude of the genius, 
Vallance, who, by his capricious childishness and pure devo- 
tion to his art, sacrifices everything and everybody that comes 
in his way. The play opens with the arrival of Vallance, 
young Mr. Suckling, who is “a harmless ass, a makeweight, 
a cypher,’ and Mrs. Staines, Vallance’s late mistress, at the 
mid-Victorian home of the retired business man, whose 
children, Rose, Archie, and Violet, are anxious to bring their 
father up to date. Their distinguished guests move in 
exciting, Bohemian circles, and the nice young people are 
concerned that their parent shall not seem absurdly old- 
fashioned. Mr. Surrage, whose education is proceeding 
apace, soon learns that Vallance, judged by old-fashioned 
notions, is both a thief and a blackguard ; but his imagina- 
tion is fired by his guest’s cynical indifference to the truth 
of the charges brought against him by Bindloss, the out- 
raged butler. The clash of standards, so antithetical as Mr. 
Surrage’s and his difficult guest’s, is emphasized by a series 
of dramatic conversations, which are most original in their 
creative irony. But Mr. Surrage’s illumination is effected 
mainly through his appreciation of the charms of Mrs. 
Staines; and the comedy reaches its fine, discreet pitch 
when the business man proposes to rescue the lady from 
“he doesn’t know what” by marrying her. The collision 
here between circumstance and sentiment is conveyed in the 
most brilliant manner, and the foil-play between the two 
men and the women is of a highly finished perfection. 
Indeed, the more the comedy is studied, the more its artistic 
beauties grow upon one, and though it demands from an 
audience some measure of taste and mental refinement, it 
should play admirably from the first scene to the last. 
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‘“CLAUDIUS CLEAR.” 


‘‘A Bookman’s Letters.” By W. Ropertson NICOLL. 
(Hodder & Stoughton. 4s, 6d. net.) 


Ir is the fate of the journalist, as of the orator or the actor, 
to see the best part of his efforts perish in the using. 
Reprinted articles have seldom force or flavor. They met 
the needs of the moment, and with the moment they ought to 
be allowed to pass. The exceptions to this rule belong for 
the most pari to literary journalism—the journalism that 
concerns itself with books and their authors. It is true that 
there are very few reviews that can be re-read with 
advantage long after they were written; but, on the other 
hand, an estimate of Emerson is as interesting to-day as on 
the date of his centenary, and an essay on Jane Austen has 
lost none of its. freshness because it was inspired by a new 
biography. 

For this reason we are glad to see this reprint of some 
of Sir William Robertson Nicoll’s literary essays, ‘‘a selection 
from some hundreds of similar letters contributed to ‘The 
British Weekly’ under the general title, ‘The Correspond- 
ence of Claudius Clear,’ and addressed to a large popular 
audience interested in books and authors.”” There are forty- 
eight essays in the volume, and there are few of them which 
the reader would not wish to be longer. Sir William Nicoll 
has the qualities of the true literary essayist. Some of his 
titles—“ That the Best Letters are Written by the Mortally 
Wounded,” “ The Pleasures and Advantages of Re-Reading,”’ 
and “The Acacias of Lausanne,” for example—remind us 
of Leigh Hunt and of Hazlitt, and the expectations which 
they arouse are not disappointed. Our bookman’s letters are 
evidently the fruit of close and prolonged converse with 
books—he says in one of them that reading has been the 
chief pleasure of his life—yet they show nothing of the 
recluse or the pedant. They are, in fact, the letters of a man 
of the world who spends a good deal of time in his study, 
and who goes there not from any sense of duty, or to acquire 
knowledge, but simply because he likes it. 

Sir William Nicoll believes that the two main troubles 
of an essayist are that he can hardly help falling constantly 
into platitude, and that, as a rule, he has to write round his 
subject. His own practice of the art betrays no obtrusion of 
platitudes, and, for our own part, we like him best when 
he is most peripatetic. This is particularly so when he writes 
of some of the men of letters of our own time. Whatever 
be his starting-point, he soon enters upon a train of reminis- 
cence in which critical appreciation of his subject is 
enlivened by personal glimpses or anecdotes. There is a 
class of literary men who are specially suited to this method. 
David Masson, George Augustus Simcox, George Gilfillan, 
and Frederic Greenwood were not great men, but they have 
done good work in the republic of letters, and we like to 
know something about them. Sir William Nicoll satisfies 
this curiosity, and puts us in the way of learning something 
more should we so desire. And he does it in a tone of 
generous appreciation for their work, with now and then just 
that glimpse of the cat’s claw which prevents his praise 
from sinking into flattery. Nor is another feature absent 
which ought always to be found in a bookman’s letters. In 
addition to some knowledge of minor literary figures, we 
have a right to expect some references to books that are worth 
reading, but that, for some reason or other, have passed out 
of general notice. Our bookman reminds us of the simple 
and engaging story tc be found in “The Journal of Emily 
Shore,” which he was lucky enough to pick out of the six- 
penny box in a Tunbridge Wells bookshop, of the specimens 
of Burke’s conversation to be found in Mrs. Crewe’s 
“ Extracts from Mr. Burke’s Table Talk at Crewe Hall,”’ of 
Dr. Fitzpatrick’s forgotten biographies of Lever and Lady 
Morgan, and of other good but unremembered books, 
including the Rev. C. B. Greatrex’s “‘ Memoranda of a Marine 
Officer’’ for which the present writer promises himself to 
keep a watchful eye when next he visits a second-hand book- 
shop. 

The essays on Meredith and George Gissing must be 
mentioned for the vivid impressions which they give of both 
these men; but the longest and, we think, the best of the 
papers in the book is the study of “ Mark Rutherford ” with 
which it concludes. Here Sir William Nicoll is on particu- 
larly firm ground. Though not an intimate friend of William 
Hale White, he corresponded with him and had some 
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MR. MURRAY'S NEW BOOKS 





CHRISTINA OF DENMARK. 


DUCHESS OF MILAN AND LORRAINE, 1522-1590. 
By JULIA CARTWRIGHT (Mrs. Ady), Author of 
‘Isabella D’Este,” ‘‘The Painters of Florence,” &c. 
Illustrations, 18s. net. 

The singularly eventful and romantic life of this Princess has 
never been written before. In addition to portraits by Titian and 
other masters, the book contains many original documents bear- 
ing on contemporary history, now published for the first time. 


MACDONALD OF THE ISLES. 


A Romance of the Past and Present. By A. M. W. 
STIRLING, Author of ‘‘Coke of Norfolk and His 
Friends,” &c. Illustrations. 12s. net. 

The record of a family history which for romance and interest 
it would be difficult to surpass in modern times. Moreover, 
besides dealing with matters of histozical importance, hitherto 
unpublished, it contains the only authoritative account of a 
recent trial and verdict which attracted universal attention. 


BAR, BAT, AND BIT. 


Recollections and Experiences of the Hon. Sir EDWARD 
CHANDOS LEIGH, K.C.B., K.C. Edited by F. 





ROBERT BUSH. Portrait and Illustrations, 7s. 6d. net. 


MEMORIES OF A MUSICIAN. 


The Reminiscences of Seventy Years of Musical Life. 

By WILHELM GANZ. Illustrations. 12s. net. 
During his long public career the author has come into personal 
touch with all the great celebrities of the Musical World, and his 
book contains recollections and anecdotes of Jenny Lind, Wagner, 
Balfe, Rubinstein, Verdi, Gounod, Benedict, Sims Reeves, Von 
Biilow, Saint-Saéns, Adelina Patti, and other great personalities. 


DISRAELI ON WHIGS AND 


WHICGGISM. Edited with an Introduction by WILLIAM 
HUTCHEON. Portraits. 12s. net. 

This collection of Disraeli’s political writings contains much 
matter that will prove new even to the Disraeli student. It 
includes the famous “ Runnymede Letters,”’ the “ Vindication of 
the English Constitution,’’ and other works now reprinted for 
the firet time. 


THE JOURNAL OF A CAVALRY 


OFFICER IN THE CORUNNA CAMPAICN, 
1808-1809, By Captain GORDON. Edited by Colonel 
H, C. WYLLY, C.B. Portrait. 8s. net. 





CHANTILLY IN HISTORY & ART. 


By Mrs. J. P. RICHTER. With Numerous Illustrations 
in Photogravure, Collotype, and Half-tone. 21s. net. 


This is the first book on the art treasures of Chantilly to be 
publishéd in England. It is copiously furnished with illustra- 
tions, and no pains nor expense have been spared to make it 
serviceable and accurate. 


ST. PAUL AND CHRISTIANITY. 


By the Rev. A.C. HEADLAM, D.D, Formerly Principal 
of King’s College, London. 5s, net. 

The purpose of this book is to examine the writings of St. Paul 
in the light of other early Christian teaching and to show that 
Paulinism represents the natural development of fundamental 
Christian principles the germs of which are found in the teaching 
of Christ, and of the Primitive Church. 





A PEPYS OF MOGUL INDIA, 
1653-1708. Being an Abridged Edition of the ‘‘ Storia 
do Mogor” by NICCOLAO MANUCCI. Translated by 
WILLIAM IRVINE. Abridged and Edited by 
MARGARET IRVINE. 10s. 6d. net. 

Miss Irvine has preserved all matters of vital interest—all 
that Manucci did or saw, his adventures and hairbreadth escapes 
in the service of Prince Dara and the Emperor Aurangzeb, and 
his impressions of Delhi in the most eventful period of Indian 
history. Manucci had opportunities for observing oriental life 
such as seldom occur to Europeans, and this unique diary 
justifies for its author the title of “A Pepys of Mogul India.’ 


BUDDHIST CHINA. 


By R. F. JOHNSTON, Author of ‘From Pekin to 
Mandalay.” Illustrations. 15s. net. 

This book embodies the results of wide travel in unfrequented 
parts of China. It contains historical and topographical accounts 
of some of the most famous religious centres in the empire, and 
also deals with the religious problems arising from the new 
political and social conditions brought about by the Revolution. 





THE LAND AND THE PEOPLE. 


(The Times series of Reprints.) 1s. net. 


What is the Land Question ?—Population—A Comparison with 
Foreign Countries—Agricultural Production—Labourers’ Wages 
—Housing—Small Holdings—Land-ownership. 





and other Sojourns and Studies in the Isles of Greece. By 
J. IRVING MANATT, Ph.D., LL.D., sometime American 
Consul at Athens. Illustrations. 12s. net. 


The author’s main purpose is to communicate as much as may 
be of the atmosphere of these fascinating isles—to share with 
kindred spirits his own impressions of summers spent in the 
Aegean and of other delightful days off-duty in Greek waters. 
His familiarity with colloquial as well as classical Greek has 
enabled him not only to live the life of the people but to link up 
existing customs with those of a greater past. 


THE BOOK OF THE LION. 


By Sir ALFRED PEASE, Bart. Illustrations. 
net. 

Sir Alfred Pease, well known as one of the most experienced 
and skilful of Big Game Hunters, in this volume gives the 
results of his long study of the habits of Lions. Incidentally many 
thrilling incidents and a large amount of interesting information 
and numerous anecdotes are woven into this attractive narrative. 


A PILGRIMAGE OF BRITISH 
FARMING, 1910-1912. py a vb. HALL, Ma. 


F.R.S. Author of ‘‘ The Soil,” etc. 5s. net. 
The journeys recorded in this volume were undertaken with 
the view of learning something of the diversity of British farm- 
ing, and of the manner in which its practices have been adapted 


to meet the variations of soil and climate which occur in these 
islands. 


10s. 6d. 
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NOVELS 





LOOT. By HORACE ANNESLEY VACHELL. 
A new collection of Stories. 


THE MACICIANS OF CHARNO. 


Dm —eaiatiaaael WILLIAMS. _eIilustrations by: Lady 


THE VISION SPLENDID. 


By D. K. BROSTER & G. W. TAYLOR, Authors of 





** Chantemerle.” 


NOTWITHSTANDING. 


By MARY CHOLMONDELEY. 


THE RACE OF CASTLEBAR. 


By the Hon. EMILY LAWLESS and SHAN F, 
BULLOCK, 


CAKE. 


Author of ‘‘ Glamour,” 


By BOHUN LYNCH, 
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personal intercourse with him, and he has special knowledge 
of the religious and social environment that played a large 
part in moulding “Mark Rutherford’s” genius. To a 
sympathy amounting to affection for the man, he joins 
admiration for the writer, and the result is shown in the 
insight with which he enters into “Mark Rutherford’s ” 
modes of thought and spiritual outlook. His papers contain 
the most suggestive as well as the fullest account of that 
great writer’s development that has yet appeared. They lead 
us to hope for great things from the biography which it is 
rumored Sir William Nicoll has in contemplation. 

On one of the essays in the volume, “ The Art of Review- 
ing,” Sir William Nicoll’s readers may notice that we have 
nothing to say. The subject is far too painful. 





‘GOOD FORM.” 
‘*The Dark Flower.” By Joun GALSWoRTHY. (Heinemann. 6s.) 


‘* She had heard that humming sound which often heralded 
her husband’s approach, as though warring the world to re- 
cover its good form before he reached it.” 

ANNA Stormer’s feeling about her husband, expressed in the 
sentence we have quoted, is very much the feeling produced 
im us after reading Mr. Galsworthy’s latest novel. The whole 
book is the epitome of the “good form’’ he is so fond of 
satirizing. All the tragedies in it, the touches of irony— 
for there is no comedy—the sins and the renunciations, are 
kept well within the bounds of that standard of conduct, 
or rather that standard of conformity, which passes with 
a certain section of society for religion and morality and all 
the things that matter without being unduly assertive about 
any of them. This is at once the strength and the weakness 
of “The Dark Flower.” It gives the author scope for the 
gentle irony in which he is such a master, while it limits his 
capacity for the expression of pity and of other human 
emotions which are very distinctly bad form. The characters 
of the two husbands in the book, of the Oxford tutor and 
the Member of Parliament, are remorselessly well sketched. 
Their wives, being women, cannot so easily be moulded into 
the scheme of the book. Their humanity will out, and Mr. 
Galsworthy has, perforce, to leave them a little shadowy 
aud indistinct, or they would upset the proportions of his 
carefully constructed novel. 

For the construction of the book is a masterpiece. The 
three great life-passions of the hero, Mark Lennan, for 
three different women—first, for two married women ; then, 
after marriage with one who inspires no passion at all in 
him, for a girl in her ’teens—are worked with fine skill into 
an artistic scheme under the three headings: Spring, 
Summer, and Autumn. But the very skill of the workman- 
ship is its own undoing. Life is not like that, a thing to be 
divided into water-tight compartments ; and Mr. Galsworthy 
fails to interest us in Mark Lennan, because Mark Lennan 
is never quite real to us. We want to know what he is like 
when he is not in love with some woman whom he may not 
marry, and his creator never shows him io us at any other 
moment. There must have been other moments, for he 
appears to have become a successful sculptor by the time 
he reaches middle age. Does Mr. Galsworthy wish us to 
believe that the great business of a man’s life is falling in 
love? If so, “The Dark Flower” does not convince us he 
is right. If not, we do not understand the motive of the 
book. It is tantalizingly incomplete, because it gives us 
glimpses of real people, who fade into shadow before we know 
them, and of real situations which come to an abrupt end 
before we have grown interested in them. 

Here is one of the “glimpses,” admirably complete in 
itself, but leading to nothing in the book where it occurs. 
Anna Stormer is feigning sleep, but really observing, under 
half-closed lids, her husband who sits watching her :— 

“* At first, his eyes seemed marked with their customary 
brightness, his whole face with its usual decorous formality ; 
then gradually he became so changed that she hardly knew 
him. That decorousness, that brightness, melted off what lay 
behind, as frosty dew melts off grass. And her very soul 
contracted within her, as if she had become identified with 
what he was seeing—a something to be passed over, a very 
nothing. Yes, his was the face of one looking at what was 
unintelligible, and therefore negligible; at that which had no 
soul; at something of a different and inferior species and ef 
no great interest to a man. .. This. was the rea] he! a 








man despising women! Her first thought was: And he’s 
married—what a fate! Her second: If he feels that, perhaps 
thousands of men do! Am I and all women really what they 
think us? . . . Then her spirit revolted with such turbulence, 
and the blood so throbbed in her, that she could hardly 
lie still. How dare he think her like that—a nothing, a bundle 
of soulless inexplicable whims and moods and sensuality? A 
thousand times, No! It was he who was the soulless one, the 
dry, the godless one; who, in his sickening superiority, could 
thus deny her, and with her, all women! That stare was as 
if he saw her—a doll tricked out in garments labelled Soul, 
Spirit, Rights, Responsibilities, Dignity, Freedom—all so many 
ek st awe 
We are reminded in this passage of the earlier manner 
of Mr. Galsworthy in “ A Man of Property.’’ If “The Dark 
Flower ” is an advance on the earlier work in skill and crafts- 
manship, it never once touches the depths of that poignantly 
human piece of work. 





BOOKS IN BRIEF. 


‘The Masters of Past Time.” Translated from the French of 
EUGENE FROMENTIN. With Illustrations in Color and Half- 
Tone. (Dent. 7s. 6d. net.) 


FROMENTIN’s “Les Maitres d’Autrefois” is a classic of 
art criticism, and it is strange that we should have had to 
wait some thirty-eight years for an English translation. Its 
advent, though belated, is very welcome. There can be no 
doubt that Fromentin was a better writer than a painter. 
The word-painting of his Egyptian books lives in our 
memory, and as an art-critic he is almost unrivalled in sheer 
power of description, while in analysis his points come home 
with the shrewd force of a master of his medium. In paint- 
ing, on the other hand, the very qualities that enhanced his 
literary art militated against him. He produced a few— 
not many—works of distinction and quiet charm; but their 
very conscientiousness and technical perfection was the 
negation of artistic genius. Thus we prefer him as cicerone, 
and suspect that it was in the cicerone’s capacity that he 
preferred himself. His journeyings among the Flemish and 
Dutch masters are a sheer joy to read. The translation, 
though ably done on the whole, might have been annotated 
with advantage—on the lines, say, of the same publisher’s 
re-issue of Crowe and Cavalcaselle’s “New History of 
Painting in Italy.’ The fact that most of Fromentin’s 
criticisms are good for all time does not alter the fact that 
scholarship has not stood still since 1875. One important 
picture, at least—Rembrandt’s “ Night Watch ”—is now to 
be seen under much more favorable conditions than when 
Fromentin viewed it; one may recall that this work was 
very successfully restored in 1889, and its position in the 
Rijks Museum has been greatly improved. Other works 
have changed their surroundings, or modified their titles. 
Very little annotation would have served to make the book 
a practical guide as well as a literary treasure, and we think 
that, if another edition is called for, this should be supplied. 


* * - 


“The Life of James IV.” By I. A. Taytor. (Hutchinson. 
10s. 6d. net.) 


Miss Taytor has a gift for historical biography, and the 
career of the Scottish King who met his fate at Flodden 
provides her with a good subject. James IV. of Scotland 
resembled Henri IV. of France in the immense popularity 
which each enjoyed among his subjects. Both had high 
personal courage, and both liked to intervene in person in 
order to secure that justice was done to the common people. 
James IV. had a deeper sense of the responsibility of his 
office. He put an end to the quarrels among his nobles, and 
Miss Taylor lays stress upon the manifold reforms which he 
initiated and carried into effect. ‘I am told,” wrote the 
Spaniard, Ayala, “that Scotland has improved so much 
during his reign that it is worth three times more now than 
formerly. . . . There is as great difference between the 
Scotland of old time and the Scotland of to-day as there is 
between good and bad.” Jn character, James IV. presents 
an interesting problem. “His piety,” says Pinkerton, “ was 
as violent as his disposition to amorous sin,’’ and periods 
of remorse and gloom alternated with seasons of gaiety. 
Although he made a habit of spending weeks in penance in 
monasteries or of visiting the shrine of St. Ninian and other 
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The new invisible fastening unites Special Catalogue. 


* gections so rigidly that a 


. anet Touble be bookcase can be moved bodily. Wm. SPRIGGS & Co., Ltd., 
Qe 238-241, Tottenham Court Road, W. 
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places of pilgrimage, his conduct in regard to church patron- 
age was scandalous. He appointed his illegitimate son, while 
still a minor, to be Archbishop of St. Andrews, and awarded 
other positions for no better reasons. “Miss Taylor’s book 
throws a good deal of light upon a period of which little is 
known to readers who are not professed historical students. 


* a” ” 


“‘Robespierre and the Women he Loved.” By HEcToR 
FLEISCHMANN. Translated by Dr. ANGELO S. RAPPopPorT. 
(John Leng. 12s. 6d. net.) 


M. Hector FiLeiscHMANN is a skilful gleaner in the less 
familiar fields of the history of the French Revolu- 
tion, but the book which Dr. Rappoport has translated 
cannot be classed as a contribution of any importance to 
Robespierre’s biography. It cannot be compared, for 
example, with such books as those of M. Hamel and Mr. 
Belloc, for though it disposes of a number of charges that 
have been brough against Robespierre’s private conduct, it 
adds little of importance to what is already known about his 
career and his character. ‘he most interesting section of 
the book is that entitled “The Love of Eléonore,” in which 
we have a description of the Duplay family, with whom 
Robespierre lodged in Paris. M. Fleischmann rejects M. 
Lenétre’s theory that Eléonore Duplay was attracted to 
Robespierre by ambition, and he has little trouble in refuting 
the slanders of Montjoye and Vilate. The fact seems to have 
been that Robespierre was austere and even cold in tempera- 
ment, and thas his private life was thoroughly respectable. 
A more accurate title for M. Fleischmann’s book would be 
“ Robespierre and the women he did not love.” 





The Geek in the City. 


Price Friday Price Friday 


morning. morning. 

November 21. November 28. 
Consols : pa eae 728 on 73% 
Midland Deferred _ me ve 70% eee 72h 
Mexican Railway Ordinary oss _ 35 ove 353 
Chinese 5 p.c., 1896 ose oe 984 eee 994 
Union Pacific “ - one 154 «. 154xd 
Japanese 4} p.c. (let ser. ) es eee 923 ost 944 
Turkish Unified ... sae eee 86 ods 87 
Brazilian 4 p.c., 1889 ... ose am 753 oni 764 





THE monetary position is easier, and a reduction of the 
Austro-Hungarian Bank rate has set people talking about a 
possible lowering of the rate in London and Paris before 
Christmas. There are prophecies of a long period of cheap 
money, based upon anticipation of slack trade. But trade 
as yet can hardly be called slack. There is very little un- 
employment in either Scotland or the North of England. 
And, according to some accounts, there are signs of improve- 
ment in France and Germany. But it may be doubted 
whether even a period of bad trade would enable the Stock 
Markets to absorb the immense flood of new issues which 
are now imminent. Much no doubt depends upon the 
success of the great French Loan in drawing out hoarded 
money. However, for the moment, the Stock Markets are 
certainly more cheerful. It has been quite a good week, 
especially for sound securities. The Montreal Loan went off 


very well, and the discount has been running off many of the 
new issues. 





Tue Position oF MARKETS. 


The carry-over arranged in the middle of the week found 
the Stock Exchange in a happier mood than has been the 
case at previous settlements—so far as the “bull” side of 
the market was concerned. The lack of public interest, the 
failure of new issues to attract investors, and the monetary 
and political fears had encouraged the building up of a large 
short interest in some of the speculative departments, and 
more particularly in Mexican Rails. The recent firmness of 
markets has been due to re-purchasing by “ bears,” induced 
by the more cheerful outlook, largely due to the removal of 
monetary fears. There is little doubt now that we shall see 
the end of the year without another rise in the Bank rate, 
and this has encouraged speculators of the “long view” 
type—those who buy stock and pawn it with banks. Home 
Rails are the favorite medium for this method of operating, 
and as they yield 54 or 6 per cent., the man who buys them 
with borrowed money may make a small turn on the interest, 
apart from price movements. The building-up of a bull 
account of this kind masks the position of markets, as 
indicated by the relative ease or stiffness of contango rates, 
and it has frequently happened that a re-awakening of 
interest in this section on the part of the investing public 
has been quite overwhelmed in its effect on prices by blocks 
of stock turned out from unsuspected quarters. The bear 
account in Mexican Rails was revealed on Tuesday by the 
contango rate on the First and Seconds running off to 
“evens ”’; in fact, in some cases, a small backwardation was 
paid, and the bears were not pleased with the company’s 
traffic return showing an increase of $81,900 on last year’s 
figures in spite of the troubles. Public interest has un- 
doubtedly been more noticeable lately, and the amount of 
stock taken up at the last settlement was larger than usual. 
New issues have been more successful lately, the Montreal 
Loan being over-subscribed This was rather an exception 
among the larger issues ; the recent successes have, as a rule, 
been scored by the home industrial issues where they were 
cheap enough. 


THe CuspaNn CENTRAL AMALGAMATION. 


The arrangement between the Cuban Central and the 
United of Havana, of which rumor made rather much at 
the end of last week, has proved in reality to be far removed 
from the sensational. The directors of the United of Havana 
are not giving away very much: they offer to exchange 
Cuban Central shares for 75 per cent. of their nominal 
amount in United of Havana ordinary, an exchange which, 
on the basis of the prices current at the end of last week, 
gives stock worth £6 3s. market value for every Cuban 
Central share then worth £5 15s. The rate of dividend 
Cuban Central shareholders would stand to receive would be 
3} per cent. against 3 per cent. The terms therefore are 
quite good enough to be acceptable, though they are not up 
to the Phillips’s or Speyer style of offers. The United of 
Havana, on the other hand, will be able to do more with the 
Cuban Central than that line could have accomplished 
unaided, and they are not paying too high a price for it. 
The offer is conditional on its receiving the assent of three- 
fourths of the Cuban Central stockholders, and this pro- 
portion will no doubt be forthcoming provided the details of 
the proposals, which have not yet been published, are satis- 
factory to both parties. The prospects of Cuba just now are 
bright ; the sugar crop, which is the mainstay of the island’s 
prosperity, promises well. United of Havana ordinary 
stock now stands at 82; the dividend last year was at the 
rate of 5 per cent., so that the yield is 64 per cent. 


LucELLvUM. 








NORTH BRITISH 


& MERCANTILE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Funds Exceed £23,000,000. 


Income Exceeds £5,400,000 


Chief Offices ; LONDON, 61, Threadneedle Street ; EDINBURGH, 64, Princes Street. 
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PRISON TORTURE MUST CEASE 


DETERMINED EFFORT AGAINST 
FORCIBLE FEEDING. 


COME IN THOUSANDS TO A 


GREAT PROTEST 
DEMONSTRATION 

















OF THE 


CLERGY OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


AT THE 


Queen’s Hall, Friday, December 5th, at 8 p.m. 


Chairman: Rt. Rev. BISHOP of KENSINGTON 


Suppertee by a Platform of Bishops and other influential officials of the Church from 
all parts of the Country, 





An earnest appeal is made for financial help, and all Ganey in sympathy are urgently requested to 
send in their names in support of the meeting at once to the Rev. J. DREW ROBERTS and the Rev. 
E. A. MORGAN, Secretaries, at the Officesiof the National Political League, Bank Buildings, 14, St. James’s 
Street, S.W. Telephone : 334 Gerrard. 


ADMISSION FREE. Reserved Seats, 5s., 2s. Gd., and !s. 






































£2 J4 6 (? — ro Pica Type Royal 4to Bible, with ALPINE SPORTS (Ltd.) 
| 1 Gt. p aoity Royal 8vo Prayer Book. control accommodation for 3,000 VISITORS IN 
centage Paid. 1 Gt. Primer Imperial 8vo Holy Communion 30 HOTELS in the BEST WINTER CENTRES IN 
binds, Giotee, oe teed eae ak ee SWITZEKLAND.—For Illustrated Handbook, with full 
po .. a. _Agtes TT The Set ot Cunsch books details of complete Tours, apply, Secretary, 
rriv good condition, an am very plea wit em . EB ° ’w 
THE LONDON BIBLE WAREHOUSE, 22, Ft Row, E.c. 5, Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 
H. J. GLAISHER’S Prudential Assurance , Company, 
New Copies at Ltd. 
BOOK BARGAIN SALE. ZB le to 80" HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 
Annual Remainder Catalogue and Supplements Post Free. Invested Funds - ° » : £85,000,000 
All classes of Books will be found, offered at tempting prices. Claims Paid - - - - . £100,000,000 
H. J. GLAISHER, Wigmore Street, London, W. eee . = 























PEER, | 2 ‘ 
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ARE YOU LOOKING I) peticious COFFEE 


for a better Dentifrice ? If so, | 
here is an opportunity to try | 
a new make entirely free of | 
charge. 


Ouxpes, GERRARD, LTD., 


Laboratories, 
Cidbary. Laperstor | 
will send post free | 
SAMPLE || 
= —— ——| 























TUBE 


ENTIRELY | | 
FREE. | 
Simply send | & 


address on 
postcard. 


DENTAMINT 


THE NEW & EXCEEDINGLY PLEASANT TOOTH PASTE. 


| wer roorss rears | \_ 











For Breakfast & after Dinner. 





in making, use LESS QUANTITY, it being so 
much stronger than ordinary COFFEE. a 
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HOTELS AND HYDROS. 


THACKERAY’S HOTEL cremporance) 


GREAT RUSSELL STREET. 


Passenger Lifts. Electric Light in all Rooms. Bath-rooms en every floor. Spacious Dining, 

Drawing Writing, Reading, Billiard and Smoking Rooms, heated throughout. All Floors Fire- 

proof, Perfect Sanitation Night Porter. Telephone. BHRDROOMS, aes | attendance, 
from 3/6 to 6/O. Full Taritf and Testimonials post free on ‘application 

Telegraphic Ad iress—"* Thackeray, London,” 














ae = —— SS 


LONDON. 


WILD’S TEMPERANCE HOTELS. J. D. WILD, O.C., Man. 
Direc., 30-40, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


ABERYVSTWYTH. 


ABERYSTWYTH HYDRO HOTEL. Facing Sea. Bracing air. 
Electric and Sea-water Baths. 


BATH. 
WALDRON’S Private Hotel, Queen’s Sq. Nr. Park & Mineral Baths. 


BELFAST. 
IMPERIAL HOTEL. Most centrally situated. Spacious showrooms. 


AT BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 
IDEAL RESIDENCE. 
very form of Bath. 


BOURNEMOUTH. 


THE CARLTON. First-class Residential Establishment. Sheltered, 
unrivalled position, facing South. Lift. Night porter. Golf. 
New Management. Illustrated Tariff. T Tel. 440. 


THE QUEEN, Bath Road. Mas ‘Tye. 
Central. Board and Residence, 35/6 to 3 guineas weekly. 


NEWLYN’S (Royal Exeter) Hotel. Close pier ; Ist Class ; moderate. 


SILVERHOW. Boarding Est. West Cliff Gardens. From 35s. week. 


CRAG HALL. “Board Residence. 40 bedrooms, lounge, billiards. 
Every comfort. From 32/6 week. Tariff. Egerton Hine. 


a 














Sun Lounge. 














BRIDPORT | ‘Near West Bay), DORSET. 
BOARD RESIDENCE. Every comfort. 10, West St., Bridport. 


BRIGHTON. 
ROYAL YORK HOTEL. 


THE HOTEL METROPOLE. 





H. J. Preston. 
E. Richard, Manager. 











BUXTON. 
HADDON HALL HYDRO LTD. ‘Phone 4. —_J.. Little. 
CHEDDAR. 
LEWIS'S TEMPERANCE HOTEL. 
DEAL. 
BEACH HOUSE HOTEL. S. R. Jefferson. 


EDINBURGH. 
ROYAL HOTEL (MacGregor’ 8). Scotland’s leading Hotel. 
EDINBURGH HYDROPATHIC, Slateford. On Craiglockhart 
___ Ketate. 200 Visitors. Trams to City, 2d. 
FOLKESTONE. 


DEVONSHIRE HOUSE, Marine Parade, Sea Front. Inclusive 
Terms, 6s. per day. Garage. Proprietor, C. Hall. 











GREAT YARMOUTH. 
SAVOY HOTEL. Mostcent. Eng. Meat. Pop.prices. Tel.412. P.Rogers. 


GREAT YELDHAM-—ESSEX. 
THE WHITE HART HOTEL. Proprietor, W. Pearl. 








SILLOTH-ON-SOLWAY. 
GOLF HOTEL. First-class family hotel. Garage and stabling. 
_’Phene 8 Silloth, W. Dyer, Proprietor — and _ Manager. 


SOUTHPORT. 
ROWNTREER’S CAFE, Lord St. Hot Lunch, Af’noon Teas. Tel.647. 
meee yw inl 8S HYDRO. Near Pier and Lord St. Lounge, Lift, 
20 bedrooms; Turkish, elec., &., baths. Tel. 890. Wires 
. Kenwerthy's.” Prospectus, Manageress. ee * 
SWANSEA. 
HOTEL CAMERON. Tel. 921. Garage. Palm Court, Grill, 
and electric lift. For terms apply Manager. 


TENBY. 


BELGRAVE HOTEL, South Shore. petering Golf Links. 
Mrs. K. W. Hicks 

















WARWICK. 
THE “ DALE”? TEMPERANCE HOTEL. 


WEST KIRBY (Cheshire). 
WEST KIRBY HYDRO HOTEL. Facing River. Winter Garden. 


ss WHT BY. 
WEST CLIFF PRIVATE HOTEL. 


WORCESTER. 
HARRISON’S VICTORIA HOTEL, Broad St. 1st-classTemp. Tel.212 


acon he eet 


14, Old Square. 








Mrs. T. Newbitt. 






















=| EVANS’ 
PASTILLES 


Invaluable for 
Throat and Voice 


Send penny stamp for Sample 
to the Sole Manufacturers: 
EVANS SONS, LESCHER & WEBB, Ltd., 
Liverpoot and Lonpon. 


f L (Name this paper.) 


\ : 
Ee ccsanenpeaich 





























== GOUT AND RHEUMATISM™. 


oa — ouiec i Cut. plaints ares , Lumbago, seotan, 
ric Aci Ki Wt omplaints ay GRTON On ply to une 
CURICA Mf ANSLO ON TREN 


wo: FREE SAMPLE. « 


CU-RICA PILLS 


(REGISTERED) 
Sold by Chemists at 1/13 & 2/9; or post free from Manufacturers. 








J IGHEST ‘PRICES FOR you K DISC AR DED TRINKETS. - Gold, Jewellery, 

Watches, Chains, oy Bracelets, Silver, Antiques, or Valuables purchased’ 
for cash by FR ASERS, the best and most reliable firm. Established 1833. Reference, 
Capital and Counties Bank. Strict privacy. Fairest valuation assured. No trans- 
action too large, none too small. Utmost cash value or offer by return. 
—FRASERS (Ipswich), [td., Goldsmiths, Desk _76, Princes 8t., Ipswich. 








LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH bOU GHT. Any condition 6d. 


per platinum pinned tooth given on vulcanite, 2s. 6d. on silver, 
5s. om geld, 10s. upwards on platinum. Cash or offer by return. 
Satisfaction gueranteed. Bankers, Parr’s. 8. CANN & CO. (Dept. 
121), 694, Market Street, Manchester. 











ILFRACOMBE. 
COLLINGWOOD PRIVATE HOTEL. 120 rooms. Facing sea. 
. LEEDS. 
HOTEL METROPOLE. 2 minutes’ walk from either station. 
LIVERPOOL. 
LAURENCE’S TEMPERANCE HOTEL. Clayton Square. 





L.LANELLY. 
CLEVELAND HOTEL. 


LYNTON (Devon). | 
ROYAL CASTLE FAMILY HOTEL. Grounds 9 acres. 


MALVERN. 
HARDWICKE PRIVATE HOTEL. Prop. & Manager, J. Wilson. 


KNOTSFORD. Supr. apts. Elec. light. Prop., C. Bartter. Tel. 182. 
MATLOCK. 


, }* 2 Weaver. 














ROCKSIDE HYDRO. Tennis, Bowls, &. Nr. Golf Links (18 holes). 





SMEDLEY’S HYDRO Establishment. Estab. 1853. H. Challand. 











PENTRE. 
PENTRE HOTEL, Rhondda. Tel. No. P.O. 30. W. H. Miles. 
PENZANCE. 
CENTRAL HOTEL. Principal non-licensed. 
QUEENSTOWN. 


IMPERIAL HOTEL. Most comfortable and up-to-date. A. Paten. 











THE 


Saturday Westminster 


for November 29 will be enlarged to 20 pages, 
and will tain, in addition to the regular features : — 
LAWN TENNIS AND THE HARD COURT. 
By Horace Hutchinson. 
OUR CHRISTMAS FUND.—II. ‘‘ON SCRAPS OF 
PAPER.” 
THE AMATEUR CRITIC. By Francis Bickley. 
A Short Story: ‘‘THE TRADITION.” 
y Algernon Blackwood. 
LETTERS TO THE ANTIPODES—XXV. 
AN ILLUSTRATED 
CHRISTMAS BOOK SUPPLEMENT. 
SPECIAL REVIEWS of new books on Indian Affairs 
and of Books of Travel. 
NEW NOVELS. 
A Hymn for St. Andrew’s Day on the Problems Page. 
CURRENT EVENTS. F. C. G. CARTOONS. 


20 PAGES. PRICE ONE PENNY. 
Offices: Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


CROFTDOWN SCHOOL, 


Woldingham, Surrey. 
“We Serve Joyfully.” 

For children whose parents wish them to live in the midst of 
healthy and beautiful surroundings, in a household where helpfulness, 
order, and home hygiene are learned in the performance of a few 
-“ duties. 

he health of the children, their food, growth, carriage, and habits 
are the subject of careful attention. Daily physical drill, school 
expeditions, games, and gardening provide suitable exercise. 

The subjects studied are chosen to meet the varied demands of 
that many-sided organism—the child. They are, where rationally 
possible, connected and made to serve one another. They comprise 
the following :— 

he Practice of Constructive Arts—weaving, pottery, and wood- 
work; drawing, painting, and the study of pictures; singing and 
hearing good songs; singing-games and Old English dances; Norse and 
English Folk-tales, and the practice of narration; a thorough study 
of suitable English masterpieces, from Chaucer onwards, with 
memorising and recitation. 

Historical Tales; a careful study of English History, on Herbartian 
lines; the History of London. 

French, by the direct method; French songs and recitations. 

Latin or Anglo-Saxon. 

Local geography, the.weather, the natural history of the neigh- 
bourhood, simple physics, studied by observation and experiment; 
some proeesses of induction. 

Tales of travel and general geography on modern lines. 

Number and geometrical drawing, applied to hand-work, and 
abstract. Some part of Euclid’s deductive argument. 

Stories from the Old and New Testaments; a careful study of some 
poetical and historical books of the Bible. 

Moral training is regarded as of the utmost importance. The 
school code demands courtesy and unselfishness, honesty and per- 
severance from its members. 








There are vacancies for children under twelve 
The School is open to visitors every Thursday from 10 till 12, 
and from 2.30 till 4. 
Inquiries should be addressed to 
MISS A. K. PRITCHARD, 
Head Mistress 


LEIGHTON PARK (near Reading). 


A Boarding School, under the management of the Society of 
Friends, for Boys of from 12 to 19 years. 
Exteusive grounds, high above the Thames Valley. 


ef] ate C. I. Evans, M.A,, Oxon. 


GEORGE’S CLASSES, EDINBURGH 
(Founded 1876). 


TUITION BY CORRESPONDENCE. 

Help and Direction for Home Students in Literature (Special Subject 
fer 1013-14, ‘“‘tudies in Old Miniatures and Costumes”’), Essay Class 
subject for 1913-14, ‘A Practical Course on Psychology”), History, 
eography, Philosophy, Languages, Science, &c. 

he Classes under the direction of an Honorary Committee of 
Ladies are conducted by experienoed Tutors of higit University attain- 
ment, who work in direct communication with thelr students. 
Preparation for examination. Fees from 12s. per term. Write for 
Prospectus to secretary, St. George's Classes, Kdinburgh. 





Headmaster - - - - 





ST. 





WILLASTON SCHOOL, Nantwich, Cheshire. 
OPENED 1900. 
A PUBLIC SCHOOL ON MODERN LINES, 
With a Preparatory Department. Inclusive fee, 60 gns. 
Headmaster, H. LANG JoNkEs, M.A. Oxon. 
Full Prospectus on application. 


Next ENTRANCE EXAMINATION DECEMBER 12TH. 








TETTENHALL COLLEGE, 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 
Headmaster : ALFRED H. ANGUS, 8.3c. 


Most healthily situated, 500 feet above sea-level. 
Classical and Commercial Education on Public Schoel lines, 
Modern methods. 


For illustrated prospectus apply tothe Headmaster or to the Seeretary. 














MILTON MOUNT COLLEGE, 


GRAVESEND. 


Heap Mistress: Miss A. A. WOODALL, M.A. 
(Sen. Op. Camb. Math. Tripos), 


A PUBLIC BOARDING SCHOOL 


FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF FREE CHURCHMEN. 


Pupils prepared for the Universities and 
Professions. Special opportunities for 
advanced work in Music and Drawing. 


TEACHERS’ TRAINING DEPARTMENT 


for Kindergarten and other Schools. 
(New Term, Thursday, January 15th, 1914.) 
For Prospectus and all particulars, apply to the Head Mistress 





a EDUCATIONAL, 
ROYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 

The MICHAELMAS TERM begins Thursday, October 2nd, 1913. 
The College prepares Women Students for the London Degrees in 
Science and Arts. 

Eleven ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, from £50 to £60 a year, and 
several Bursaries of not more than £30, tenable for three years, will 
be offered for competition in June, 1914. 

For further particulars apply to the SECRETARY, Royal Holloway 
College, Englefield Green, Surrey. 


FOUNDED 1811. 


CATERHAM SCHOOL, 


SURREY. 
Head Master: Mr. ALLAN P. MOTTRAM, B.Sc. (Lond.). 
Second Master: Mr. J. H. STAFFORD, M.A., LL.B. (Cantab.) 
Highly qualified resident Staff. 


A FREE CHURCH PUBLIC SCHOOL. 


Splendid situation on the North Downs. 
Thoroughly up-to-date equipment. 
Small classes, averaging only 10-15 boys. 
School inspected by Board of Education 
and University of London. 
(New Term, Thursday, January 15th, 1914.) 
FULL PROSPECTUS on application to the Head Master. 


RYDAL MOUNT SCHOOL, °oy™ 
Headmaster: ; 
C. F. A. OSBORN, M.A, (formerly Scholar Trin. Coll., Camb.), 
Staff: C. F. KEEBLE, B.A., St. John’s Coll., Cantb. 
BRIAN SPARKES, M.A., Merton Coll., Oxford. 
A. C. DYER, B.A., Emman. Coll., Camb. 
M. C. PERKS, M.A., Oriel Coll., Oxford. 
8S. MOODY, B.A., Oriel Coll., Oxford. 
ROLAND ROGERS, Mus.Doc., Oxford. 
J. HANMER HUTCHINGS (Art). 
Colour-Sergeant Instructor STRETCH (Gymnasium). 
Illustrated Prospectus and full particulars on application to the 
Head Master or the Secretary, Mr. C. H. MircuHety, 22, Lord 
Street, LiverpooL 


THE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION IN DECEMBER. 
Affiliated Preparatory School, ‘‘ Caldicott,’’ Hitchin. 








LECTURES. 
BRITISH HOMEOPATHIC ASSOCIATION. 








(Incorporated.) 
A SPECIAL COURSE OF FIVE LEGTURES 
ON THE 
HISTORY, THEORY, and PRACTICE of 


HOMEOPATHY 
Will be given during the Winter at Headquarters, 
CHALMERS HOUSE, 43, RUSSELL SQUARE, W.C. 
On WEDNESDAYS, at & p.m. 


The Second Lecture to be on DECEMBER 10th, 1913, 


By C. E. WHEELER, M.D. (Lond.). 


Admission Free, by Ticket only, which may be obtained 
from the Secretary. 




















| ONDON POSITIVIST SOCIETY, Essex Hall, Essex Street, 7. 
4 Mr. 8. H. Swinny.—‘‘The Tory Ascendency in England. Victory 
of the Reformers.” 








_APPOINTMENT VACANT. 


CORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


8ST. AUSTELL COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL (MIXED). 


Wanted in January next: 

(a) A SENIOR MISTRESS, with degree or equivalent, some train- 
ing and good Secondary School experience. Age not under 26. 
Subjects required—(l) French (must be well qualified), 
(2) History, (3) Geography or Needlework or Singing. Games 
and drill a recommendation. Salary £135, rising by annual 
increments of £10 to a maximum of £175. 

(b) AN ASSISTANT MISTRESS, with degree, Inter-Arts, or Inter- 
Science, Oxford or a Higher Local (Honours), or some 
equivalent examination. revious experience and trainin, 
desirable. Subjects required—(1) General work with the lowes 
form, (2) Junior English, (3) Scripture, (4) Needlework or 
Singing or Drill. Games a recommendation. Salary £100, rising 
by annual increments of £10 to a maximum of £140. 

Application Forms, on receipt of stamped addressed foolscap 

envelope, may be obtained from the Head Master, County School, 
St. Austell, and should be returned not later than December 4th, 1913, 
18th November, 1913 




















Liberal Education for a Shilling!] 
Nore Really Useful Knowledge 


THAN YOU CAN OBTAIN AT ETON, HARROW, OXFORD, OR CAMBRIDGE, 


Can be gathered without ‘cram’ or effort from 




















SHILLING 


Cyclopzedia | 
1070 Pages : ‘ Comprising | 
12 Special Editors . Dictionary of the English Language. 


Dictionary of General Information. 


, Dictionary of Prominent People. 
i|2 OWorks of Reference Classical Tictiinary. : 

: : Office Compendium. 

In one volume ‘ " Gazetteer of the World. 

Atlas of the World. 

Star Chart for every Dictionary of Events, from earliest times. § 


Dictionary of Gardening. 


ni ght in the year. Dictionary of Poultry, Pigeons and Birds. § 


Dictionary of Cookery. 











: Dictionary of Health. 

Coloured Illustrations Dictionary of Sports and Pastimes. 
: Dictionary of the Toilet. 

and many In black Dictionary of the Nursery. 

Dictionary of Business. 


and white ' : Dictionary of Photography. 


Dictionary of Motoring. 
Dictionary of Domestic Pets. 


SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. Ready Reckoner. 


§ Each of the Twenty Sections forms a complete practical 
E up-to-date guide and hand-book to the subject on which it treats. | 


f Of all Booksellers, or direct from the Publishers, A. & F. PEARS, Ltd., § 

who will forward a Copy Postage Paid to any part of the United Kingdom, upon 
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